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MR THOMPSON, THE LONDON VISITOR. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

Berne in a state of utter mystification (a very dis- 
agreeable state by-the-bye), I hold it advisable to lay 
my unhappy case, in strict confidence, in the lowest 
possible whisper, and quite in a corner, before my kind 
friend, patron, and protector, the public, through 
whose means—for now-a-days every body knows every 
thing, and there is no riddle so dark but shall find an 
Cdipus to solve it—I may possibly be able to discover 
whether the bewilderment under which I have been 
labouring for the last three days be the result of natu- 
ral causes, like the delusions recorded in Dr Brews- 
ter’s book, or whether there be in this little south of 
England county of ours, year 1836, a revival of the 
old science of Gramarye, the glamour art, which, 
according to that veracious minstrel Sir Walter Scott, 
was exercised with such singular success in the six- 
teenth century by the Ladye of Branksome upon the 
good knight William of Deloraine, and others his 
peers. Inshort, I want toknow—— But the best way 
to make my readers understand my story, will be to 
begin at the beginning. 

I am a wretched visitor. There is not a person in 
all Berkshire who has so often occasion to appeal to 
the indulgence of her acquaintance to pardon her sins 
of omission upon this score. I cannot tell how it hap- 
pens: nobody likes society better when in it, or is 
more delighted to see her friends ; but it is almost as 
easy to pull a tree of my age and size up by the roots, 
as it is to dislodge me in summer from my flowery gar- 
den, or in the winter from my sunny parlour, for the 
purpose of accepting a dinner invitation, or making a 
morning call. Perhaps the great accumulation of my 
debts in this way, the very despair of ever paying 
them all, may be one reason (as is often the case, I 
believe, in pecuniary matters) why I so seldom pay 
any; then, whether I do much or not, I have gene- 
rally plenty to do; then again, I so dearly love to do 
nothing; then, summer or winter, the weather is 
commonly too cold for an open carriage, and I am 
eminently a catch-cold person ; so that between wind 
and rain, business and idleness, no lady in the county 
with so many places that she ought to go to, goes to 
so few: and yet it was from the extraordinary event 
of my happening to leave home three days following, 
that my present mystification took its rise. Thus the 
case stands, 

Last Thursday morning, being the 23d day of this 
present month of June, I received a note from my 
kind friend and neighbour Mrs Dunbar, requesting 
very earnestly that my father and myself would dine 
that evening at the Hall, apologising for the short 
notice, as arising out of the unexpected arrival of a 
guest from London, and the equally unexpected ab- 
sence of the General, which threw her (she was pleased 
to say) upon our kindness to assist in entertaining her 
visitor. At seven o’clock, accordingly, we repaired 
to General Dunbar’s, and found our hostess sur- 
rounded by her fine boys and girls, conversing with a 
gentleman, whom she immediately introduced to us as 
Mr Thompson. 

Mr Thompson wasa gentleman of about—— Pshaw! 
nothing is so unpolite as to go guessing how many 
years a man may have lived in this most excellent 
world, especially when it is perfectly clear, from his 
dress and demeanour, that the register of his birth is 
the last document relating to himself which he would 
care to see produced. 

Mr Thompson, then, was a gentleman of no parti- 
euler age; not quite so young as he had been, but 
still in very tolerable preservation, being pretty ex- 
actly that which is understood by the phrase an old 


beau. He was of middle size and middle height, witha 
slight stoop in the shoulders ; atrue London complexion, 
between brown and yellow, and slightly wrinkled ; 
eyes of no very distinct colour ; a nose which, belong- 
ing to none of the recognised classes of that many- 
named feature, may fairly be called anonymous; anda 
mouth, whose habitual mechanical smile(a smile which, 
by the way, conveyed no impression either of gaiety 
or of sweetness) displayed a set of teeth which did 
great honour to his dentist. His whiskers and his wig 
were a capital match as to colour; and altogether it 
was a head calculated to convey a very favourable im- 
pression of the different artists employed in getting 
it up. 

His dress was equally creditable to his tailor and 
his valet, “ rather rich than gaudy” (as Miss Byron 
said of Sir Charles Grandison), except in the grand 
article of the waistcoat, a brocade brodé of resplendent 
lustre, which combined both qualities. His shoes 
were bright with the new French blacking, and his 
jewellery, rings, studs, brooches, and chains (for he 
wore two, that belonging to his watch, and one from 
which depended a pair of spectacles, folded so as to 
resemble an eye-glass), were of the finest material and 
the latest fashion. 

In short, our new acquaintance was an old beau. 
He was not, however, that which an old beau so fre- 
quently is, an old bachelor. On the contrary, he spoke 
of Mrs Thompson and her parties, and her box at the 
opera (he did not say on what tier), with some unc- 
tion, and mentioned with considerable pride a certain 
Mr Browne who had lately married his elder daugh- 
ter; Browne, be it observed, with an e, as his name 
(I beg his pardon for having misspelt it) was Thom- 
son without the p; there being I know not what of 
dignity in the absence of the consonant, and the pre- 
sence of the vowel though mute. We soon found 
that both he and Mr Browne lent these illustrious 
names to half a score of clubs, from the Atheneum 
downward, We also gathered from his conversation 
that he resided somewhere in Gloucester Place or De- 
vonshire Place, in Wimpole Street or Harley Street 
(I could not quite make out in which of those respect- 
able double rows of houses his domicile was situate), 
and that he contemplated with considerable jealousy 
the manner in which the tide of fashion had set in to 
the south-west, rolling its changeful current round 
the splendid mansions of Belgrave Square, and threat- 
ening to leave this once distinguished quarter as bare 
and open to the jesters at the silver-fork school as the 
ignoble precincts of Bloomsbury. It was a strange 
mixture of feelings. He was evidently upon the point 
of becoming ashamed of a neighbourhood of which he 
had once been not a little proud. He spoke slight- 
ingly of the Regent’s Park, and eschewed as much as 
possible all mention of the Diorama and the Zoological, 
and yet seemed pleased and flattered, and to take it as 
a sort of personal compliment when Mrs Dunbar pro- 
fessed her fidelity to the scene of her youthful gaiety, 
Cavendish Square and its environs, 

He had been, it seemed, an old friend of the Gene- 
ral’s, and had come down partly to see him, and 
partly for the purpose of a day’s fishing, although, by 
some mistake in the wording of his letter, his host, 
who did not expect him until the next week, happened 
to be absent. This, however, had, it seemed, troubled 
him little. He saw the General often enough in town, 
Angling was his first object in the country; and as 
the fine piece of water in the park (famous for its 
enormous pike) remained in statu quo, and Edward 
Dunbar was ready to accompany and assist him, he 
had talked the night before of nothing but his flies 
and his rods, and boasted, in speaking of Ireland, the 


classic land of modern fishermen, of what he meant to 
do, and what he had done—of salmon caught in the 
wilds of Connemara, and trout drawn out amid the 
beauties of Killarney. Fishing exploits, past and 
future, formed the only theme of his conversation 
during his first evening at the Hall. On that which 
we spent in his company, nothing could be farther 
from his inclination than any allusion, however re- 
mote, to his beloved sport. He had been out in the 
morning, and we at last extorted from Edward Dun- 
bar, upon a promise not to hint at the story until the 
hero of the adventure should be fairly off, that, after 
trying with exemplary patience all parts of the mere 
for several hours without so much as a nibble, a huge 
pike, as Mr Thompson asserted, or, as Edward suspect- 
ed, the root of a tree, had caught fast hold of the hook, 
If pike it were, the fish had the best of the battle, 
for, in a mighty jerk on one side or the other (the 
famous Dublin tackle maintaining its reputation, and 
holding as firm as the cordage of a man-of-war), the 
unlucky angler had been fairly pulled into the water, 
and soused over head and ears, How his valet con- 
trived to reinstate his cotffure, unless, indeed, he 
travelled with a change of wigs, is one of those mys- 
teries of an old beau’s toilet which pass female come 
prehension. 

Of course there was no further mention of angling. 
Our new acquaintance had quite subjects enough 
without touching upon that. In eating, for instance, 
he might justly be called learned. Mrs Dunbar’s 
cuisine was excellent, and he not only praised the dif- 
ferent dishes in a most scientific and edifying manner, 
but volunteered a recipe for certain little mutton pies, 
the fashion of the season. In drinking he was equally 
at home. Edward had produced his father’s choicest 
hermitage and lachryma, and he seemed to me to 
know literally by heart all the most celebrated vintages, 
and to have made pilgrimages to the most famous vine. 
yards all over Europe. He talked to Helen Dunbar, 
a musical young lady, of Grisi and Malibran; to her 
sister Caroline, a literary enthusiast, of the poems 
of the year, “Ion,” and “ Paracelsus ;” to me he 
spoke of geraniums; and to my father of politics— 
contriving to conciliate both parties (for there were 
Whigs and Tories in the room), by dubbing himself a 
liberal Conservative, In short, he played his part of 
Man of the World perfectly to his own satisfaction, 
and would have passed with the whole family for the 
very model of all London visitors, had he not unfore 
tunately nodded over certain verses which he had 
flattered Miss Caroline into producing, and fallen 
fast asleep during her sister's cavatina; and if his 
conversation, however easy and smooth, had not been 
felt to be upon the whole rather vapid and prosy, 
‘ Just exactly,” said young Edward Dunbar, who, in 
the migration transit between Eton, which he had left 
at Easter, and Oxford, which he was to enter at 
Michaelmas, was plentifully imbued with the aristo- 
cratic prejudices common to each of those venerable 
seats of learning—“ just exactly what in the fitness 
of things the talk of a Mr Thompson ought to be,” 

The next afternoon I happened to be engaged to 
the Lady Margaret Gore, another pleasant neighbour, 
to drink tea; a convenient fashion, which saves time 
and trouble, and is much followed in these parts dure 
ing the summer months. A little after eight I made 
my appearance in her saloon, which, contrary to her 
usual polite attention, I found empty. In the course 
of a few minutes she entered, and apologised for her 
momentary absence, as having been caused by a Lon 
don gentleman on a visit at the house, who, arriving 
the evening before, had spent all that morning at the 
Loddon fishing (where, by the way, observed her 
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ladyship, he had caught nothing), and had kept them 
waiting dinner, “ Me isa very old friend of ours,” 
added Lady Margaret; “ Mr Thompson of Harley 
Street, whose daughter | married Mr Browne of 
Gloucester Place,” and, with the word, entered Mr 
Thompson in his own proper person. 

Was it or was it not che Mr Thompson of the day 
before ? Yes! no!——No! yes! It would have been, 
only that it could not be. 

ved: Lady Margaret spent the ager y | 
Seonng with Mr Thompson in one place, and 
myself with my Mr Thompson in another. Different 
they must be, but oh, how alike! I am too short- 
sighted to be cognisant of each separate feature. But 
there it was, the same common height and common 
size, and common physiognomy, wigged, whiskered, 
and perfumed to a hair! The self-same sober magni- 
ficence of dress, the same cut and colour of coat, the 
fame waistcoat of brocade brodé—of e surety they 
must have employed one identical tailor, and one 
measure had served for both! Chains, studs, brooches, 
rin ven the eye-glass spectacles were there. Had 
he (this he) stolen them? Or did the Thompsons use 
them alternately, upon the principle of ride and tie ? 

In conversation the similarity was even more strik- 
ing—safe, civil, prosy, dosy, and = not without a 
certain small pretension. The Mr Thompson of Friday 
talked as his predecessor of Thursday had done, of 
Malibran and Grisi, “ Paracelsus” and “ Ion,” poli- 
ties and geraniums. He alluded to a recipe (doubtless 
the famous recipe for mutton pies), which he had 
emg to write out for the benefit of the house- 

eeper, and would beyond all question have dosed 
over one young lady’s verses, and fallen asleep to an- 
other's singing, if there had happened to be such nar- 
cotics as music and poetry in dear Lady Margaret's 
drawing-room. Mind and body, the two Mr Thomp- 
sons were as alike as two peas, as two drops of water ; 
as two Emperor-of-Morocco butterflies, as two death’s- 
head moths, Could they have been twin brothers, 
like the Dromios of the old drama ? or was the vici- 
nity of the Regent’s Park peopled with Cockney 
anglers—Thompsons whose daughters had married 
Brownes ? 

The resemblance haunted me all night. I dreamt 
of Brownes and Thompsons, and to freshen my fancy 
and sweep away the shapes by which I was beset, I 
resolved to take a drive. Accordingly, I ordered my 
little phaeton, and, perplexed and silent, I bent my 
way to call upon my fair friend Miss Mortimer. Ar- 
riving at Queen’s-bridge Cottage, I was met in the rose- 
covered porch by the fair Frances. ‘ Come this way, 
if you please,” said she, advancing towards the din- 
ing-room ; “we are late at luncheon to-day. My 
friend Mrs Browne, and her father Mr Thompson, 
our old neighbours when we lived in Welbeck Street, 
have been here for this week past, and he is so fond 
of fishing that he will scarcely leave the river even to 
take his meals, although for aught that I can hear he 
never gets so much as a bite.” 

As she ceased to speak, we entered ; and th 


most every inn, cars can be hired at a very moderate 
charge, for short and cress distances.* Before com- 
mencing a tour of the whole southern division of the 
island, it is customary to spend two or three days epi- 
sodically in the county of Wicklow, the nearest to the 
south of Dublin, and celebrated for its eminently beau- 
tiful scenery. Part of the journey into this county 
may be made by the railway recently laid dewn be- 
tween Dublin and Kingston ; and though that part is 
only six miles, few travellers, in the present rarity of 
land travelling by steam, would think of adopting any 
other course. The Dublin and Kingston Railway 
commences in the south-eastern suburb of the city, 
and stretches over streets, and docks, and rivulets, 
and across a portion of the sea-beach, to Kingston—a 
village distinguished by an extensive deep-water har- 
bour, constructed by the public money as a refuge for 
vessels, and to facilitate the general business of com- 
mercial navigation, and from which the mail steam- 
packets sail for Liverpool and Holyhead. A train of 
carriages runs along this railway every half hour; the 
fare for the more elegant class, is eightpence ; and the 
journey is accomplished in a quarter of an hour. The 
punctuality and order of the whole business, as well as 
the massiveness and elegance of the works, are such as 
to command admiration.+ At Kingston, the harbour is 
worthy of some attention. It is of vast extent, formed 
by prodigious piers of granite, one of which extends 
above nine hundred yards, and is two hundred feet in 
breadth at the extremity next the land: The depth 
of water at the pier-head, at the lowest spring tides, 
is twenty-four feet—sufficient to float a thirty-six gun 
frigate, or a merchantman of eight hundred tons. 
The Irish are very observably marked by a disposition 
to pay homage to rank. A stranger perceives this 
before he has been two days in the island, from the 
style of public inscriptions, the diction of tradesmen’s 
advertisements, and the language of the common 
people. There is at Kingston a conspicuous indication 
of this feature of the national character in an obelisk 
designed to mark the particular part of the pier from 
which George IV. embarked in 1821. The village is 
modern and neat, and the situation underneath the 
Killiney hill is eminently beautifal. 

Killiney Hill is a lofty granitic promontory forming 
the southern extremity of Dublin Bay, and dividing 
that portion of the coast from another beautiful bend 
extending towards the village of Bray. From an 
obelisk at the top, a view of both bays, with all their 
variegated scenery, and of the open sea in front, is 


Mr Thompson—another, yet the same, stood before 
me. It was not yet four o'clock in the day, therefore 
+ of course the dress coat and the brocade waistcoat were 
wanting ; but there was the man himself, Thomp- 
son the third, wigged, whiskered, and eye-glassed, 
just as Thompson the first might have tumbled into 
the water at General Dunbar’s, or Thompson the se- 
cond have stood waiting for a nibble at Lady Mar- 
garet’s. There he sat, evidently preparing to do the 
ble, to talk of music and of poetry, of Grisi 
and Malibran, of “Ion” and “ Paracelsus,”’ to pro- 
fess himself a liberal Conservative, to give recipes for 
patés, and to fall asleep over albums. It was quite 
clear that he was about to make this display of his 
conversational abilities ; but I could not stand it. 
Nervous and mystified as the poor Frenchman in the 
memorable story of “ Monsieur Tonson,” I instinc- 
tively followed his example, and fairly fled the field. 


A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

Tur primary divisions of Ireland are into—the North 
and the South. The North, it is well known, presents 
the spectacle of a well-cultivated and comparatively 
peaceful region, in which the original population is 
mixed up, in large proportion, with the descendants of 
Scottish settlers. The South, it is equally well known, 
is more frequently the scene of popular violence, and 
exhibits the arts of life in a state much less advanced. 
In @ tour of the north of Ireland, the thriving and 
historical towns of Newry, Drogheda, Belfast, Ennis- 
killen, and Londonderry, and the singular natnral 
curiosity styled the Giants’ Causeway, near the place 
last mentioned, present considerable attractions ; but 
if the object of the traveller be to see Ireland and the 
Irish in their most unsophisticated and characteristic 
forms, he will make sure of a full survey of the South, 
before turning his attention w the above more favoured 
region. 

Along the principal roads which radiate directly 
from Dublin—to Wexford, to Waterford, to Cork, to 
Limerick, to Inniskillen, and to Belfast—stage and 


btained ; and few sights can be more beautiful. A 
ramble over this eminence, to enjoy the lovely scenery 
which it presents, is a favourite recreation of the citi- 
zens of Dublin, At Bray, a picturesque sea-bathing 
village, the traveller enters the mountainous county 
of Wicklow. To this point, ten miles from Dublin, 
the country might be described as one piece of plea- 
sure-ground devoted to the enjoyment of the more 
wealthy citizens, whose houses stud it in every direc- 
tion. As yet, of course, the traveller sees little of the 
poverty almost every where else prevalent in the south 
of Ireland, 

The mountains scattered throughout Wicklow are 
apt to appear no great wonder to a Scotchman, the 
highest being little above two thousand feet in eleva- 
tion, Travelling through the country partakes of 
none of the peculiarities of alpine travelling, for the 
district is pervaded in every direction by level tracts, 
along which the roads are formed ; and the more ro- 
mantic scenery is chiefly to be found in little vales and 
recesses, which the tourist can only explore by leaving 
his direct route. The mountains, however, present a 


* The charge for a car for one person is sixpence a mile; for 
two, three, or four persons, eightpence ; exclusive of a fee to the 
driver. A small party is thus enabled to travel more cheaply in 
Ireland than in either England or Scotland. 

+ Proceeding, on the 22d of September last, from Manchester 
to Liverpool, by an evening train, we were surprised to find a 
delay of a full quarter of an hour at starting. Inconvenient and 
annoying as this ci it happened to’ be to ourselves, we 
should not have noticed it, but for the wish to impress on all 
managers of publiie conveyances the duty of being uncompromis- 
ingly punctual to their time. By a lax system, the punctual are 
defrauded of their time, and exposed to the risk of missing their 
appol while the less are only taught to take greater 
and greater liberties, till at last the nominal time ceases altogether 
to be the real one, and as much indiff is then ifested 
about the ten minutes past as was formerly shown about the pre- 
cise hour. In London there is a ridiculous practice, unworthy of 
a great city, of coumencing every kind of business half an hour 
after the announced time, which can have no other effect than to 
trick thove unacquainted with the custum out of that space of 


mail coaches are regular and frequent; while at al- 


time. 


finely varied outline, some of them peaked and others 
gracefully rounded, with patches of cultivation and 
minutely divided enclosures reaching to a considerable 
height, and their summits covered with heath. The 
series of fine places usually visited by Wicklow tour. 
ists is as follows :— 

Lough Bray, a lonely mountain lake, overhung by 
lofty precipices, situated within a few miles of the 
village of the same name, but apparently cut off from 
the whole world by the sterile heaths and rocks which 
surround it. When Sir Walter Scott was conducted 
to Lough Bray, he exclaimed, “ Surely this is the 
lake of the Arabian tale, where the enchanted fish 
were, of the situation of which it appeared so incre- 
dible to the sultan and his vizier that they should be 
ignorant, it being but a short distance from the capital.” 

The Dargie, a wooded ravine, permeated by a dark 
brown mountain torrent, which soon after pours itself 
into the sea at Bray. The brawling stream itself, 
the lofty banks clothed with foliage, and the number- 
less fine peeps of the surrounding country caught from 
the walks pervading the domain, constitute the attrac- 
tions of this famed spot. Near the Dargle there is a 
neat modern village, most picturesquely situated in a 
deep dell, and embowered in wood—the very image of 
a small Swiss town. Here we for the first time saw a 
constabulary, one of the stations of armed police, so 
profusely scattered over the country. Perceiving a 
crowd at the door, we took leave to enter, and found 
two magistrates sitting in court for the trial of minor 
offences, while a few of the police, in their dark-green 
jackets and white trousers, with bayonets by their 
sides, were doing their best to preserve order amongst 
the crowd of on-lookers. This was the first oppor- 
tunity we had had of seeing a gathering of the people, 
under circumstances calculated to awaken their feel- 
ings. They seemed to look, however, with indiffer- 
ence upon the case which was going forward —an 
assault committed by one rustic upon another, in con- 
sequence of some dispute about cattle-driving. We 
had hoped for a spectacle—for something characteristic 
of this land of passionate violence ; but the scene was 
only such as might have been expected in any country. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Dargle is Powers- 
court, the elegant seat of Lord Powerscourt, who here 
entertained his late Majesty during his visit to Ireland. 
The situation of this house, in the bosom of a moun- 
tainous amphitheatre—a fine deer park behind it—and 
a lofty waterfall of the rivulet Anna Liffey also within 
the grounds—are themes of praise to all tourists, In 
a deep dell in the neighbourhood of Powerscourt, is a 
mansion of no very modern appearance, in which 
formerly resided Mr Grattan, the celebrated orator, 
Immediately after, the traveller passes through a 
narrow ravine, formed by thickly wooded and almost 
precipitous banks, styled the Glen of the Downs. The 
pretty village of Delgany is caught through an opening 
to the left. A few miles farther on, a scene somewhat 
similar to the Dargle occurs, under the singular name 
of the Devil's Glen. The equally precipitous sides of 
this vale are, however, more rocky, and more pictu- 
resquely wooded, insomuch that we were here and 
there reminded of the Trosachs. “ In this romantic 
glen,” says a traveller, ‘‘ we have nature in her ener- 
gies, triumphing over the tame efforts of art; vast 
jutting rocks that seem self-supported ; trees shooting 
out their green heads into the air, where you see no 
earth to support their roots; and the river below, 
foaming, and singing, and dashing on its way, as in 
scorn of the rocks that would impede its progress.” 
At the upper extremity of the glen, its picturesque 
character declines into the tame features of an ordinary 
upland moor, but not till the eye has been solaced by 
a fine fall of the rivulet through a rocky chasm, In 
this part of the country, objects of minor interest are 
found, in Dunran Glen, Glenmore Castle, Hermitage, 
and Altadore. 

After spending the first night at Ashford, a small rus- 
tichotel, we proceeded on the ensuing morning, by New- 
rath Bridge and Rathdrum, to the Vale of Avoca, the 
only place in Ireland to which modern literature has 
lent any charm above its own, The scenery of this 
vale is more open than any other valley scenery we 
had as yet seen in Wicklow; for several miles it 
is one continuous piece of sylvan pleasure-ground. 
Strangers, however, prepossessed with ideas inspired 
be Mr Moore’s beautiful verses, are apt to be disap- 
pointed with the spot called the Meeting of the Waters, 
which is pleasing, but nothing more, and by no means 


the finest part of the valley, It is curious here to 
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mark the influence of poetry, in the tales of guides 
connecting Mr Moore with this spot: a stone is ac- 
tually shown near the junction of the streams, on 
which he is said to have sat while composing the poem. 
More probably he wrote it by gas or candlelight, in 
some snug parlour far from the green vales of Erin. 
Almost satiated with fine scenery, we now gladly 
turned to visit the antiquities of da- 
lough, in the higher part of the country. After 
crossing a moorish tract of some miles in extent, we 
came to the mouth of this wild upland vale, where all 
appearance of modern art and cultivation ceases, and 
nothing is to be seen but the primitive green of the 
everlasting hills. About a mile from the opening of 
the valley, on a small spot comparatively level, skirted 
by a mountain stream, and shaded by the lofty hills 
on both sides, we found the group of ancient ruins 
which have given this place its chief celebrity. The 
remains of no fewer than seven churches are here 
clustered within the space of an ordinary market- 
place—a wonderful monument of the religious state 
of Ireland during the first few centuries after the 
introduction of Christianity. To reflect that in this 
wild and lonely place, so many houses of worship 
should have been established at so early a time, and 
to behold their crumbling remains standing so solitarily 
and so deserted in the midst of a pastoral valley, while 
all that once gave them purpose and animation have 
so long and so entirely passed away that it is scarce 
possible to tell who or what they were, awakens feel- 
ings somewhat like those which must stir the mind of 
the oriental traveller, when, after long wandering over 
bare rock or burning sand, he first contemplates the 
mysterious caverns of Seir, or the lone colonnades 
Palmyra. Before Dublin was of sufficient im- 
—— to be the seat of a bishopric, there was a 
ishopric seated here, ultimately united to that of Dub- 
lin. Accordingly, one of the seven churches was the 
cathedral of Glendalough, The buildings which re- 
main, bear incontestible marks of great antiquity; there 
is here nothing that has existed less than a thousand 
rs. It is said to have been in the year 498, that 
Kevin first planted a religious house in the valley. 
Still further to remove from the place all associations 
of the existing world and its ideas, the peeple who 
surround the traveller pour into him a thousand wild 
traditionary tales, of the power of saints, and the vir- 
tues of particular ceremonies connected with the ob- 
jects he sees around him, Here, also, amidst the 
other ruins, stands one of those incomprehensible 
round towers which abound so much in Ireland, and 
the very mention of which sets the mind a-wandering 
through the mists of dim antiquity. The masonry of 
this structure is much superior to that of any other 
building in the group. It is a hundred and forty feet 
high, and seventeen in diameter at thebottom. Having 
inspected the two specimens at Brechin and Aber- 
nethy, in our own country, we were anxious to satisf; 
ourselves that they were of the same character wit 
the more numerous specimens in Ireland. In struc- 
ture and relative situation, the round towers in both 
islands seem exactly alike. They are invariably placed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of religious places— 
cathedrals, abbeys, or ordinary churches, The square- 
ness of the stones, the regularity of the courses, the 
tapering shape, and the paucity of openings, are the 
same in all cases, The door is usually about fifteen 
feet from the ground ; the interior usually contains 
projections for the laying of four or five wooden floors; 
and at the top there is usually a small window towards 
each of the cardinal points. No record is preserved 
respecting their origin or use, and many conjectures 
have been formed respecting them. Our conjecture 
is, that they were emanations of the anchoritic spirit 
of the fifth century, and employed for purposes ana- 
logous to that of the pillar of Simeon Stylites— 
namely, to remove certain pious hermits above the 
contact and converse, though not the mistaken venera- 
tion, of their fellow-creatures, and place them literally 
in a region of heavenly contemplation. Mr Petrie, 
an eminent Irish antiquary, in an essay on the Round 
Towers, endeavours to show that they were designed 
at once as belfries, and as places of refuge for the reli- 
gious in times of danger; but that a finer style of 
architecture should have been employed in the con- 
struction of a oo | than of achurch, or that places of 
security for life and goods should have been constructed 
with so absolute a disregard of not only light, air, and 
every kind of convenience, but also of capacity, is to 
us inconceivable. By their so rarely exhibiting any: 
apertures except at the top, they plainly denote, to 
our apprehension, that they were designed to be inha- 
bited only in that part ; the intermediate floors being 
only necessary (as in the tower of Abernethy at this 
day) to afford access to the top by a series of traps 
and ladders. In the earth at the bottom of the tower 
last mentioned, there were found some years ago a 
quantity of human bones: so also, we observe, some 
similar remains were not long ago discovered in one 
of the Irish towers, 

Farther up the valley, there is a dark and profound 
lake, surrounded on all sides by naked and lofty pre- 
cipices, on the front of one of which, accessible by a 
narrow path above the lake, isa cave called St Kevin's 
Bed, said to have been the hermitage of that holy 
person, 

Luggelaw, a beautiful solitary valley nearly filled 
by a lake, is the only remaining portion of the visit- 
worthy scenery of Wicklow, and is usually reached 
by the traveller on his return to Dublin, We cannot 


speak of it from personal observation ; but we are 
universally assured of its extraordinary beauty. 

In this short tour of two or three days, the stranger 
sees little of the want and wretchedness of the Irish 
people. The try are certainly worse clothed 
than any other in the British islands or the Continent, 
but as much, apparently, from a low taste for dress, 
as from poverty; while 
tolerably neat and clean. 
specting the general condition of the people must be 
reserved for the next article, in which our readers 
will be invited to follow us into the county of Kilkenny. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 
Tue city of Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake on the Ist of No- 
vember 1755, and the awful occurrence stands on 
record as one of the most disastrous that ever befell a 
kingdom. The accounts that have been transmitted 
to us of the particulars of this terrible event, are in 
many respects conflicting; which is not indeed sur- 
prising, since the spectators of such a scene may well 
be supposed incapable of minute attention to details, 
when every moment threatened to be included in the 
general overthrow. The universal terror and alarm, 
joined to the natural anxiety for self-preservation, 
could have left few minds in a cool and collected state 
to mark the progress of a devastation so sudden and 
so indiscriminating. From the materials which con- 
temporary accounts and the incidental notices of later 
travellers afford, we learn with sufficient accuracy the 
following particulars, 

The weather at Lisbon for some days previous to the 
fatal event had been clear and very warm for the sea- 
son, and the morning of the lst November itself was 
ushered in with a brilliant sun and a cloudless sky. 
A few minutes after nine o’clock, a rumbling noise 
was heard like distant thunder, which gradually in- 
creased until it excelled the loudest roar of cannon ; 
and then occurred the first shock.. It shook the city 
to its foundations, and overwhelmed the inhabitants 
with consternation. The houses waved to and fro 
with such violence that the upper stories immediately 
fell, and crushed their occupants and the passengers 
in the streets to death. The motion of the earth was 
so vehement that it was impossible to stand upright, 
and the effects of so unexpected and frightful a con- 
cussion were rendered doubly terrible by a thick gloom 
which overspread the light of day. Thousands rushed 
into the street to escape being buried in the ruins of 
their dwellings, and made their way over heaps of 
rubbish to the great square in front of St Paul’s church, 
to be out of the reach of falling stones. 

The great church of St Paul’s itself had fallen, and 
involved an immense mukitude in destruction. The 
lst of November was the festival of All Saints, and 
from an early hour the churches had been crowded 
with devotees and ecclesiastics. Most of these, in the 
act of religious worship, were at once killed or mise- 
rably mangled. Such of theircongregations as escaped, 
including many of the dignitaries of the church in 
their episcopal and purple garments, rushed to the 
side of the river as to a place of comparative safety. 
Priests in their sacerdotal vestments, ladies half dressed 
or with tattered clothes, and an immense concourse 
of people of all ranks and ages, were here assembled, 
supplicating heaven upon their knees, and with ago- 
nising shouts repeating their “‘ Miseracordiameu Dios.” 
In the midst of their anguish and their devotions, the 
second great shock came on, nearly as violent as the 
first, completing the work of destruction, The general 
consternation was at its height, and the shrieks and 
cries of ‘‘ Miseracordia” resounded from one end of 
the town to the other. The church on the top of St 
Catharine's hill, after rocking to and fro, fell with a 
tremendous crash, and killed great numbers who had 
sought protection on that eminence. But the most 
terrible q of the d shock fell on those 
at the water's side, On asudden, the river, which at 
that part is four miles broad, was observed to heave 
and swell in a most unaccountable manner, since no 
wind was stirring at the time. In an instant there 
appeared at some small distance a large body of water 
rising like a mountain, which came on foaming and 
roaring, rushing towards the shore with fearful im- 
petuosity. The crowd attempted to retire before it, 
but the motion of the waters was too quick to permit 
escape in so dense a throng. The volume of water 
burst upon them and sucked back into its tremendous 
vortex, amid shrieks and wailings, the defenceless 
multitude. A magnificent quay that had been recently 
built of rough marble at a vast expense, was at this 
moment entirely swallowed up with all the people on 
it who had crowded there for refuge. Numberless 
boats and small vessels, likewise, which were anchored 
near it, and were full of persons who had thrown 
themselves into them with the idea that the place of 

reatest safety was on the water, were all swept away, 
leaving no trace behind, 

In the meantime, the ships in the river were tumbled 
and tossed about asin a storm; some broke their 
cables and were carried to the other side of the Tagus ; 
others were whirled round with incredible swiftness ; 
several large boats were turned keel upwards; and 
all this terrible commotion occurred without any wind, 
which rendered it the more astounding. According 
to the account of a shipmaster who encountered? the 
concussion and survived its dangers, the whole city 


of Lisbon, as surveyed from the river, was waving 


backwards and forwards like the sea when the wind 
first begins to rise; that the agitation of the earth 
was so great, even under the river, that it threw up 
his large anchor from the mooring, and carried it to 
the surface of the water; and that immediately the 
river rose near twenty feet, and as instantly subsided, 
Upon this event he saw the quay with the whole con- 
course of people upon it sink down, and at the same 
time every one of the boats and vessels near it was 
drawn into the cavity, which instantly closed upon 
them, so that not the least sign of a wreck was ever 
seen afterwards. It is worthy of remark, that this 
noble quay was the only place in Lisbon that was en- 
tirely swallowed up, destruction in other parts 
only amounting to demolition. 

After all the devastations and horrors of the two 
preceding shocks, the measure of misfortune might 
seem at its full. Buta third shock was still in store 
to complete the misery of the wretched population. 
It was somewhat less violent than the two former, 
though the water rushed in again and retired with the 
same rapidity. Such was the impetuosity with which 
the river was moved, that some vessels were cast upon 
dry ground that had ridden in seven fathoms of water. 
This alternate rising and sweeping back of the waters 
was repeated several times, committing on each occur- 
rence extensive injury and destruction. At this period 
it was generally believed that the city of Lisbon was 
doomed to be entirely swept from the face of the earth, 
But the earthquake had now completed its ravages, 
and gave place to a raging element not less inexorable 
and desolating. In a hundred places at once, the 
flames burst forth with such fury that the whole city 
appeared in a blaze. The commencement of the con- 
flagration was owing not so much to the discharge of 
subterranean fires, which issued from fissures in the 
earth, as to other circumstances which rendered it in- 
evitable. As is usual in Catholic countries on days 
of high festival, every altar in every church and cha- 
pel was illuminated with wax tapers and lamps, and 
these falling with the curtains and timber work during 
the convulsion, soon gave a beginning to the fire. The 
neighbouring buildings caught the flames already kin- 
dled by kitchen and other fires in private dwellin 
and spread them throughout the city. The destruce 
tion of life and property during the conflagration was 
almost equal to that caused by the earthquake, since 
it was six days before it was finally arrested and exe 
tinguished. The total loss of life in these several dis- 
— is estimated variously at from 30,000 to 60,000 
sou 

It is scarcely possible to depicture the condition of a 
population suchas Lisbon possessed, amounting perhaps 
to half a million human beings, in the midst of such a 
scene of horror and desolation. The distinctions of 
rank, the possessions of the wealthy, the restraints of 
law and police, were all equally demolished, and so- 
ciety was reduced to its primitive state. The country 
about Lisbon was crowded with fugitives in a state of 
destitution, whilst the refuse of the inhabitants, with 
the prisoners who had broken loose from the jails, 
spread themselves in all directions to pillage and de- 
stroy. When the earthquake and the fire which suce 
ceeded it had brought confusion to its height, the 
terrors of human violence were added. A report was 
spread amongst the people that orders had been given 
to cannonade the town to stop the fire, so that all whe 
had property gave up the idea of saving any a, 
and with the members of their families endeavou 
with all speed to gain the fields. Thus the city was 
abandoned by all the respectable inhabitants, and the 
mob of ruffians and demons was left uncontrolled to 
perpetrate every diabolical outrage. 

In so terrible a crisis, two fortunate circumstances 
preserved Lisbon from total destruction and depopula- 
tion. The first was the escape of the king, Joseph I, 
who made good his retreat, together with the queen 
and the royal family, from the palace the moment be- 
fore it fell, and took refuge in the royal gardens at 
Belem. Here for eight days they had to shelter them- 
selves in their carriages; yet the presence of the king, 
his exhortations and his authority, were necessary to 
the restoration of order, The other circumstance to 
which allusion has been made, was of yet greater im< 
portance than the first. It consisted in the executive 
government being in the hands of a most able and 
energetic minister, the famous Sebastian Carvalho, 
Marquis of Pombal, who took instant and effective 
measures to put the royal prerogative in foree, A 
proclamation was issued, in which were the following 
expressions :—‘* His majesty exhorts all his subjects 
to imitate the pious endeavours with which the king 
strives to remedy the effects of the public calamity 
which has so much grieved his paternal heart, His 
majesty invites them, in consequence, to return to the 
quarters of their ancient capital, and co-operate with 
him in its re-establishment, His majesty relies with 
confidence that it will not be necessary to resort te 
force to compel his faithful subjects to acquit theme 
selves of duties so essential and imperative.” The 
soothing terms of this proclamation were, however, 
not alone relied upon. Orders were forwarded to the 
governors of all the towns and places situated on the 
different roads from Lisbon, to permit no one to pass 
without a particular permission from government, In 
consequence of this, guards were posted on all sides, 
who stopped and drove back the wretched fugitives, 

But the Marquis Pombal had to combat the tora 


judices and superstition of the people, in inducir 


voluntary return to the city. The reforms that he had 
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previously effected in the enormities of ecclesiastical 
power and wealth, had excited, as was natural, the 
violent animosity of the priests and monks. They 
now took advantage of the public disorder, and of the 
awful dispensation which had just occurred, to preach 
that it was a judgment upon the sacrilegious impiety 
which had prompted an interference with their privi- 
leges and gains. They pointed out the minister, and 
even the king himself, as the objects of divine wrath, 
and disposed the minds of the people, overpowered by 
80 great a calamity, to disregard the royal injunctions, 
The interference of the Pope’s nuncio was alone able 
to restrain the unholy zeal of this turbulent body, and 
to compel some of them to second the patriotic efforts 
of the minister. Thus at length certain priests were 
found, who proceeded amongst the superstitious flock 
which was wandering up and down the fields, and ex- 
horted them to return to the town, and apply them- 
selves to their several occupations. 

In the meantime, several fanatics and pretended 
prophets rushed about the city and the neighbouring 
parts, crying out that the end of all things had ar- 
rived, and that the earth itself was to be enveloped in 
destruction. It required a courageous mind to grapple 
with all these difficulties, since the fanaticism of a 
multitude, depressed by misfortune, is easily excited, 
and is especially to be feared. The Marquis Pombal 
caused many of these false prophets to be seized and 
led to exemplary punishment, soothing the supersti- 
tious horror of the people by declaring that they were 
robbers in disguise, who were anxious only to perpe- 
tuate the public disorder. He also placed guards be- 
fore the royal treasury, and other public offices which 

escaped destruction, and distributed soldiers about 
the ruins of the city, to chase away the abandoned 
wretches who were engaged in the work of plunder. 
They were seized and brought before the tribunals, 
which he had hastily instituted in every quarter, and 
were thence instantly led to execution. He judged 
wisely, that, at a time when the ties of civil society 
were themselves broken, the only mode of repressing 
vice and stopping crime was to hold up on every side 
the picture of punishment, so that a salutary fear 
might be excited in the minds of the evil disposed. 
The bodies of the criminals executed were therefore 
left for several days hanging on high gibbets, exposed 
to the public view. 

Among the pressing emergencies which so frightful 
a disaster produced, was necessarily of the first im- 
portance, the providing with food a vast population 
despoiled of every necessary. This great object re- 
quired from Pomba! the exercise of all his determination 
and vigilance. Orders were issued to every province 
of the kingdom to forward — the imposts were 
removed on importations, public ovens were erected, 
and all persons who were engaged in no particular 
trade compelled to labour in the public behoof. The 

ies of corn were fortunately at some distance 
rom the city, and thence supplies were gained to fur- 
nish bread to the surviving inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction and without payment, at so fearful a moment. 
The king exhausted his treasures in furnishing food 
to his subjects, the severest penalties were inflicted on 
monopolists, and rewards distributed to such as as- 
sisted in the restoration of the public trade and confi- 
dence. Thus the horrors of a famine were averted, 
and the endeavours of the minister to restore the city 
not impeded by a calamity which might have paralysed 
all his exertions, 

When so many objects pressed upon the attention 
at once, it was necessary to proceed with vigour. The 
immense number of wounded and mangled bodies, and 
of others half burnt, together with the sick and dying 
from internal maladies, required immediate care. 
Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, were ordered 
to give unremitted attendance, whilst temporary hos- 

were erected in the ruins and in the convents, 
with such conveniences as the emergency permitted. 
After providing for the wounded and the still living, 
it was necessary to give heed to the heaps of dead 
which were in the streets, or buried beneath the houses 
and churches. This required the greater attention, 
since the humidity of winter, increased by the waters 
which were stagnant amongst the ruins, was a 
decomposing the bodies, and infecting the air wit 
a pestilential vapour. But so engaged was every one 
in caring for his own preservation, and so nerveless 
had misfortune rendered the people, that the burying 
@f the dead was with difficulty accomplished. The 
Gfforts of the church were required to rouse the popu- 
lation to a sense of duty, and of the danger to which 
& plague would expose them, before any decided en- 
deavours were made to remove the shocking incum- 
brance. For several days the bodies lay around, torn 
and mangled by packs of dogs that prowled about the 
q@rrion. It was at length necessary for the Marquis 
de Pombal to employ troops of soldiers in clearing 
away the corpses, since, after all his exertions, few of 
the inhabitants could be brought to engage in the 
terrible task. The bodies that lay near the river were 
tinto boats, and being carried towards the sea, were 
ng into it with weights attached. Various spots 
Were consecrated to receive the dead on land, where 
were brought and cast into pits, with quicklime 
and other ingredients to destroy the putrid exhalation. 
An digging amongst the ruins, the odour was so over- 
powering that many of the labourers fainted, and 
— took fevers from which they ultimately perished. 
t therefore became necessary, in many places, to allow 
the bodies to remain, covering them up with earth, 


and pouring on chemical preparations to purify the 
atmosphere, 

Whilst affairs were in this deplorable state, the 
coasts of Portugal and of Algarves were threatened 
with invasion by the corsair powers of Barbary. 
Their fleet was seen hovering off Lisbon shortly after 
the event which had so nearly destroyed it, and the 
prudence of Pombal was taxed to conceal the alarming 
intelligence from his dispirited countrymen, and to 
oppose a sufficient force to repel aggression. Troops 
were sent to line the shores, and an armament made 
ready, under pretence that they were required to guard 
against the exportation of provisions and the flight of 
the inhabitants. Fortunately, no descent was made 
by those piratical powers, and an evil of such mag- 
nitude was avoided, though the apprehension of it 
was sufficiently alarming and distracting, even to the 
iron-minded minister who was so happily for Portugal 
at the helm of affairs. 

By all the Christian powers of Europe, the intelli- 
gence of the overthrow of the city of Lisbon was re- 
ceived with the deepest sympathy. Even the jealousy 
of Spain, the perpetual foe of Portugal, was lulled for 

moment, whilst its ancient ally, Great Britain, 
was forward in generous offers of assistance. The 
king of Great Britain sent a special message to par- 
liament on the subject, and an immediate vote of credit 
was passed, to enable him to forward such supplies as 
the contingency merited. 

Thus, owing much to his own talents and firmness, 
and much also to the aid afforded by foreign states, 
and to the active co-operation of many patriotic Por- 
tuguese, the Marquis of Pombal was enabled to bear 
up against the overwhelming evils which pressed upon 
his country, and out of the ruins and ashes of the for- 
mei city to erect a new and yet more splendid Lisbon. 
The discovery of a cement, made from the refuse of 
burnt coal, by an Englishman of the name of Stephens, 
is commemorated as one of the happy circumstances 
which essentially contributed to the rebuilding of the 
desolated city. By the rigorous regulations enforced 
by the authority of government, the new houses were 
built upon a more uniform plan, and the streets con- 
siderably widened, so that in its outward aspect Lis- 
bon was greatly improved by the misfortune which 
threatened to extinguish its existence. Infinite pri- 
vate misery was, however, the consequence of so whole- 
sale a destruction of property, and, especially among 
the commercial class, a very general ruin and bank- 
ruptcyensued, The traders of England, being exten- 
tensively engaged in mercantile transactions with 
Portugal, suffered to a very great extent. 

Although the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon 
committed its great ravages there, it was more or less 
felt in various parts of the world. At Madeira and 
Oporto, as also in different counties of England, it was 
sensibly felt, On the Lake‘of Windermere, in Cum- 
berland, the waters were violently agitated, and for an 
instant rose seven feet, but almost immediately sub- 
sided. Two fishermen, who were in a boat on the 
edge of the lake repairing their fishing tackle, found 
themselves suddenly carried to a considerable distance 
from the shore, and were so astonished, that they ex- 
pected nothing less than that the consummation of all 
things was at hand, 


ERRORS IN GRAMMAR. 

Caw the possession of genius, abilities, or learning, 
legitimise the use of bad grammar? This is a ques- 
tion we have often thought of asking. In the works 
of eminent deceased authors, there are many errors of 
this kind, which are slavishly reverenced by editors, 
and perpetuated through all new impressions, for 
apparently no other reason than because the said 
blunders were committed by great men. In however 
homely a manner we may deliver our sentiments, we 
confess we are no way ambitious of ranking among 
those personages who thus bow the knee to gramma- 
tical inaccuracy. In other words, we are not believers 
in the doctrine that genius, learning, or any thing else, 
can legitimise absurdity. 

The modern literary revisers of Shakspeare’s plays, 
have, perhaps, been the most blameable of all known 
editors for this idolatry of nonsense. Admiring Shak- 
speare, they have admired even his bad grammar; they 
would not have it mended for the world. ‘Thus, 
in Othello, the Moor, at the dawning of his jea- 
lousy of Desdemona, says to Emelia, “ Did she never 
send you for,her fan, her gloves, nor nothing ?”” Now, 
it is clear that the author here meant to say, or should 
have said, any thing, instead of nothing; and if he were 
to come alive again and take pen in hand, he would 
absuredly hasten to correct the blunder. It is, at any 
rate, not very likely that he would thank his editors 
for the reverential awe of his writings, which has led 
them to injure his memory by perpetuating the errors 
he had inadvertently allowed to creep into his produc- 
tions. It has been thought remarkable that Dr Samuel 
Johnson, the great leviathan of literature, should have 
allowed so many grammatical errors to remain uncor- 
rected in his editions of the prince of English drama- 
tists; but the doctor was, in the first place, a rank 


idolater of every thing that Shakspeare wrote, whe- 
ther sense or nonsense ; and, in the second place, not- 
withstanding all his learning, he wrote a great deal of 
bad grammar himself. His Rambler exhibits num- 
berless instances of slovenliness of style and composi- 
tion. He mingles singulars with plurals, forgets 
nominatives, misapplies pronouns, and gives wrong 
tenses of verbs. Here are a few of his sentences, 
“ Those whom the splendour of their rank or the ex- 
tent of their capacity have placed on the summit of 
life :”” For the word have read has. “I invited her 
to spend a day in viewing a seat and gardens :” We 
cannot properly say a gardens; the doctor should 
have said, “a seat and its gardens.” ‘ Each of these 
classes of the human race has desires, fears, and con- 
versation, peculiar to itself ; cares which another can- 
not feel, and pleasures which he cannot partake :” 
The he should have been i#. ‘‘ To cull from the mass 
of mankind those individuals upon which the atten- 
tion ought to be most employed :” For which read 
whom. “To persuade them who are entering the 
world, that all are equally vicious, is not to awaken 
judgment :” Instead of the word them, the doctor 
should have said those, or those persons. “ My pur- 
pose was, after ten months more spent in commerce, 
to have withdrawn my wealth to a safer country :” To 
withdraw should here have been used. “I propose 
to endeavour the entertainment of my countrymen :” 
A neuter verb is here rendered active; the doctor 
ought to have said endeavour to entertain. It would 
be tiresome to multiply examples. Cobbett, in his 
Grammar of the English Language, mentions that he 
noted down about two hundred grammatical errors in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets alone, but that he pre- 
ferred taking examples from the Rambler, which, ac- 
cording to Johnson, had been revised and corrected 
with extraordinary care. Those who are curious to 
see the numerous false steps which Johnson made in 
his essays, may be referred to the Grammar of the 
above acute writer. 

Numerous as were the grammatical errors of John- 
son, they were few in comparison with those of Ad- 
dison and Blair. The works of the last mentioned 
writer are full of incorrect expressions of almost 
every description, including familiar phrases and Scot- 
ticisms which are now rarely seen in print. It 
would not, we think, be difficult to fill a moderately 
sized volume with examples, such as the following :-— 
“ Neither the one or the other find a proper place in 
history :” For or read nor, and for find read finds. 
“ This manner of writing obtained amongst the Assy- 
rians :”’ Obtained is a vulgar expression for prevailed. 
“My heart or my compassion begin to flow:” He 
should have said begins. “It were to be wished for 
the honour of his memory :”’ He should have said J¢ 
is. “The reader soon wearies of this: For soon 
wearies read is soon wearied. “ This saying applies 
to the subject :” Blair ought here to have paid more at- 
tention to the nature of the verb, and, for saying ap- 
plies, written saying is applicable, “ These are words 
that we would take to be synonymous:”’ For would 
read should. ‘ What he would have had him to have 
done:” The sentence should be, “‘ What he would 
have wished him to do (or to have done.)” “ The 
style of Dean Swift is free of all affectation :” For of 
read from. ‘ When we read an author without plea- 
sure, we shall soon give over to read him at all: For 
give over read cease ; the words at ail are useless, “If 
these be any how connected :’ How so elegant a 
writer as Blair should have used the vulgar phrase 
any how, seems remarkable ; he ought to have said in 
any manner. “ A feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, 
are always faults :”” Here there is a plural instead of 
a singular ; he should have said is always faulty. 

Blair, like many other writers, has committed the 
very common error in grammar of substituting the 
word them for those, an example of which has been 
given from Johnson. ‘This is an error which arises 
from forgetting that the word persons is understood 
after those; and that we cannot with propriety say 
them persons. The author of the Lectures on 
Belles Lettres, has not escaped Cobbett’s caustic rail- 
lery for his inadvertence in this respect. The follow- 
ing are his observations :—‘‘ Doctor Blair, in his 21st 
Lecture, has fallen into an error of this sort: thus, 
‘These two paragraphs are extremely worthy of Mr 
Addison, and exhibit a style which éhey who can suc- 
cessfully imitate, may esteem themselves happy :’ It 
ought to be those, instead of they. [The sentence is 
otherwise very faulty.] It is truly curious (continues 
Cobbett) that Lindley Murray should, even in the motto 
in the title-page of his English Grammar, have selected 
a sentence containing a grammatical error; still more 
curious that he should have found this sentence in 
Doctor Blair’s Lectures on Language ; and most curis 
ous of all, that this sentence should be intended to in- 
culcate the great utility of correctness in the eer 
ing of sentences! Here, however, are the proofs of 
this combination of curious circumstances, ‘ They who 
are learning to compose and arrange their sentences 
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with accuracy and order, are learning, at the same 
time, to think with accuracy and order.’ Poh. Never 
think a man either learned or good, merely on account 
of his being called a Doctor.” 

In this attack upon Blair, Cobbett is rather se- 
vere. The error he adverts to is obviously a slip 
in composition. The only thing to be seriously repre- 
hended, is the reiterated publication of grammatical 
blunders of this sort. The blame rests with the edi- 
tors and publishers of new editions, for not carefully 
revising the works they superintend, and expunging 
the inaccuracies which ee them. Why, forin- 
stance, do the publishers of Murray’s Grammar not 
correct the above-mentioned blunder? It is twenty 
years since it was pointed out. Perhaps they imagine 
that the very name of Lindley Murray is enough to 
legalise the currency of a piece of bad grammar—to 
consecrate absurdity. 

It were almost supererogatory to point out, in con- 
clusion, the puniness of the attempt on the part of some 
writers and speakers to exalt the character of the 
Deity, by addressing Him as the Most Highest. Some 
may consider that because Milton has used the expres- 
sion, it is therefore correct. We cannot allow that 
this is a just inference. It has never been proved to 
our satisfaction, that Milton, or any other writer, is 
invested with the Landay of being above the com- 
mon laws which govern the construction of our lan- 

If words have any meaning, and if there be 
any use in adhering to correctness of expression, the 
term Most High is unquestionably sufficient to ex- 

ress the signification that He, the Father of all, the 
Bountiful giver of every good and perfect gift, is 
truly, and without challenge, the Highest. We hope 
to see pedantic errors of this description discounte- 
nanced by people of discretion, and generally by all 
those who aspire to write or speak their native tongue 
with purity. 


THE EASILY OFFENDED 

Tu readiness with which some take offence, compared 
with the difficulty of displeasing others, is a remark- 
able point in human nature. There is a blessed few, 
who think so humbly of themselves, and hope so timo- 
rously for the approbation of their fellow-creatures, 
that nothing short of pointed and well-directed in- 
sult will irritate them. But, again, there is a few 
whose craving for admiration and homage is so inordi- 
nate, that it is scarcely possible, consistently with the 
maintenance of one’s own dignity, to preserve their 
friendship. If you do struggle to preserve it—being 
of a humble character yourself—you will find that it 
takes more prostration of soul to keep them sweet for 
a week, than any ordinary man for a lifetime. One's 
whole intercourse with such persons consists of little 
but abject apologies and hard-wrung forgivenesses. 
You have forgot for some time to call for them; you 
have passed them without notice in the street; you 
have invited two or three friends without including 
them in the number; and, for one or other of these acts 
of supposed neglect, you find them, next time you meet, 
to be quite in the third heavens of displeasure. Being 
totally unconscious of any intention to wound, wrong, 
or overlook them, and seriously distressed at the very 
idea of offending any one, you lament the state of 
feeling which has arisen, and do the utmost in your 
power to dispel it. But the Easily Offended are careful 
not to let themselves be had too cheaply. A well- 
established state of offence is too pleasant a thing to 
be given up without a full and fair consideration. 
Concessions, and regrets, and fiddle-faddling atten- 
tions, to the full amount of the value of the anger, 
must be paid, ere they will come down a single peg. 
It has grieved me beyond measure, sometimes, to see 
good honest well-meaning people thus abasing them- 
selves almost to the dust,efor the exaltation of silly 
persons puffed up with the most fantastic ideas of their 
self-importance. 

This disposition to take offence easily is in some 
cases constitutional, and only to be operated upon 
like other censurable points of natural character. In 
other cases, it is very much the result of delicate 
circumstances of situation. 

Those who have it in the natural way, deserve no 
mercy. The indulgence of the disposition in their 
case is purely selfish, Both in the rise of such a 
feeling from offended self-esteem, and in the making 
ita means of procuring extra homage, they are entirely 
under the influence of a desire for their own exaltation. 
Let us be on our guard, then, against indulging them 
in their fancies, Let them have full leisure to recover 
by themselves, Not one word of apology—not one 
word of regret. Give them full tow line, and they 
will all the sooner return to our hands, It is just the 
deference which is so absurdly paid to their ever-re- 
curring little huffs and jealousies, that makes these 
little huffs and jealousies recur so often, ‘Try the 
Opposite course with them, and it will soon be seen 


how much more prospective huffs are than retrospec- 
tive—how much, like gratitude, they are only lively 
anticipations of something to come. 

When a readiness to take offence obviously arises in 
a great degree from delicacy of situation, it is entitled 
to more mild treatment. The positions and rank of 
many are unfortunately dubious, so that it is difficult 
for others to ascertain how they should be treated. 
To these individuals, a humane and really polite person 
—no really humane person can well be unpolite—will 
give the benefit of every doubt : but still there will be 
cases of inadvertency and ignorance, and real cause 
of offence may thus arise. It is the duty, however, 
of such persons to be prepared for occurrences of this 
kind, and to exert fortitude in meeting them. They 
must take care that the peculiarity of their situation 
does not, by calling for a perpetual vigilance in the 
conduct and language of others, make them trouble- 
some to those around them, and cause their society to 
be held as not desirable. To these, and all other 
classes of the Easily Offended, let us recommend an 
ancient and excellent maxim, the tendency of which 
is directly the opposite of their failing—Be Easiry 
PLEASED. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR THOS, STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
Tuts distinguished person was born on the 5th of 
July 1781, and was the only surviving son of Benja- 
min Raffles, a captain in the London West India 
trade. Young Raffles was educated in an academy at 
Hammersmith, from which, at the early age of four- 
teen, he was removed to the situation of an extra-clerk 
in the East India House. To a youth deeply attached 
to the study of natural history—a propensity which, 
according to Lady Raffles, the editor of Sir Thomas’s 
Memoirs, he evinced from infancy—a situation like 
this, binding him, as it then appeared, to obscurity 
and drudgery, must have been peculiarly dispiriting. 
But his parents were in difficulties; and instead of 
murmuring at his distasteful occupation, he prosecuted 
his mechanical copyings with such industry as to earn 
a little addition to his salary. All his gains were laid 
at the feet of his mother, “ his affection for whom,” 


says his widow, “ was always one of the strongest feel- 
ings of his heart.” 

In the midst of this unremitting application, young 
Raffies found time for the study of several languages, 
in the acquirement of which he possessed an extraor- 
dinary facility, and which was amply put to the test 
in his future career in the East. His superiors inthe In- 
dia House speedily discovered his peculiar talents; and 
after advancing him, on the occasion of a vacancy, over 
the heads of several others, they ultimately procured 
for him the appointment of assistant-secretary to a new 
establishment about to be formed on Penang, or Prince 
of Wales’ Island. In September 1805, Mr Raffles, 
then in his twenty-fourth year, arrived at Penang. 
During the passage out, by intense study, he had not 
only acquired the Malay language, but had made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the history, statistics, 
and interests of the British possessions in the East, 
and more particularly of the island states and govern- 
ments. Hence, after arriving at his destination, he 
was soon found to be the most useful person on the 
establishment, being the only individual who was 
capable of conducting the intercourse with the natives, 
In the following year he was appointed chief secre- 
tary, his predecessor having been raised to the dignity 
of councillor, 

Useful as Mr Raffles was in this situation, fortune 
had higher objects in view for him, and the path to 
these was opened by what at first seemed a misfor- 
tune, The wretched climate of Penang induced an 
alarming illness, which rendered it advisable that he 
should proceed to Malacca for the recovery of his 
health. Here he had an opportunity of making per- 
sonal observations on the manners, people, and inte- 
rests of the various nations who trade with and resort 
to Malacca, and these observations, fortunately for the 
eastern world, he communicated regularly to the cele- 
brated John Leyden, then resident at Calcutta, and 
with whom Rafiles had formed an ardent friendship 
at Penang. Leyden showed the valuable letters he 
received to the Governor-General Lord Minto, and 
that nobleman was so highly pleased with the corre- 
spondence, that Raffles was requested to gratify his 
lordship by regular communications to himself. So 
satisfactory was the epistolary intercourse that ensued, 
that his lordship after a time hinted an intention of 
placing his correspondent in the government of the 
Moluccas, which had at that time falleninto our hands, 
Mr Raffles, on none the governor-general’s inten- 
tions, proceeded to Calcutta, where he was received 
with the most marked attentions, 

Bonaparte at this period had annexed Holland to 
France, and quently had b nominal master 


of all the Dutch dependencies in the East. Hence fears 
were entertained that operations against the British 


commerce might be organised in some of these depen- 
dencies, Java was the great central point from which 
danger was likely to arise, and this Mr Raffles sug- 
gested strongly to Lord Minto. ‘‘On the mention of 
Java,” says Raffles in a letter, “‘ his lordship cast upon 
me such a look of scrutiny, anticipation, and kindness, 
as I shall never forget. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘Java is an 
interesting island ; I shall be happy to receive any in- 

formation you can give me upon the subject.’” A 
memoir of such ability and statesman-like research 
was hereupon presented by Raffles to the governor, 
that his lordship determined to take upon himself the 
responsibility of reducing Java under the British do- 
minion. The expedition was attended with success, 
and the island was added to our colonial sway. Raffles 
was immediately named “ Lieutenant Govertior of 
Java and its Dependencies,” the announcement of 
which appointment in the dispatch was accompanied 
with this tribute—“I could not,” said his lordship, 
“ conscientiously withhold it from him who had won 
it.” 

The just gratification of Raffles on this occasion was 
damped by the death of his friend Leyden, who had 
accompanied him to these shores, and who had looked 
forward with him to a long copartnership in the noble 
task of conferring happiness on the poor natives of 
Java, and of rescuing their history and their literature 
from oblivion, Leyden expired in his friend’s arms, 
Raffles had no time to indulge in grief for this loss, 

at as it was: the cares of a mighty empire lay on 

is shoulders ; for though there were numerous native 
tang in the island, in reality the weight of affairs 
y on the European establishment. And actively and 
ably did Mr Raffles, but a few years back an obscure 
clerk in the India House, set about the organisation 
of his new government, keeping always in view, as the 
chief object of his labours, the Sanstane of the people 
over whom he was placed. The Dutch had brought 
Java, before it fell into the hands of the British, to a 
miserable condition, With a skill and judgment 
which raised not one enemy, did the young governor 
introduce changes which made the Javanese hail his 
coming as a blessing from heaven. He reformed the 
departments of commerce, revenue, and judicature ; 
he instituted statistical inquiries and surveys ; he sent 
residents to every native court, and established bene- 
volent societies and schools every where ; and held out 
encouragements for the prosecution of every branch of 
industry and learning. His endeavours to abolish the 
scourge of slavery, were not the least part of his exer- 
tions for the good of Java. On this point an anecdote 
is recorded in his Memoirs, which deserves a place. 

On the proposal being made to register all the slaves 
in the island, a native chief proudly exclaimed, “ I will 
not register my slaves ; they have been kept as such 
hitherto, because it was the custom with the Dutch; 
but as that is not the case with the English, they shall 
cease to be slaves; for long have I felt shame, and 
my blood has run cold, when I reflected on what I once 
saw at Batavia and Samarang, where human Leings 
were exposed to public sale, placed on a table, and exa- 
mined like sheep or oxen.” To this noble Javanese, 
Mr Wilberforce, to whom Governor Raffles communi- 
cated the incident, transmitted a seal in token of re- 


Attached and obedient to him as the islanders in ge- 
neral became, Mr Raffles had great difficulties to en- 
counter. An insurrection was raised by the Sultan of 
Djojocarta, who imagined that he could drive the Euro- 
peans from the island. Byactive measures tranquillity 
was restored, and the disturbers of it punished. 
Shortly afterwards, a similar attempt was made in the 
dependency of Palembang in Sumatra, where another 
native sultan rose upon and massacred numbers of 
the Europeans. Governor Raffles, equally energetic 
in war as in peace, dispatched a force under Colo- 
nel Gillespie, who was again successful in quelling the 
insurgents, and in deposing the cruel tyrant at their 
head. Such occurrences as these only tended to exhi- 
bit more fully the activity and talents of Mr Raffles, 
and always ended in the substitution of a better state 
of things where discerd had formerly prevailed. The 
condition of the revenue alone sufficed to show the 
island's prosperity under Raffles; from four mil- 
lions of rupees, it had increased to thirty millions 
within a few years, ; 

The affairs of Europe, meanwhile, were undergoing 
that great change which restored Holland to an inde- 
pendent place among the nations, This was followed 
by the restoration of the Dutch dependencies in the 
East, and among the rest Java. Lord Minto, who 
had foreseen this event, had appointed Mr Raffles, 
eer gee to the residency of Bencoolen. The 

ealth, however, of Raffles was so much broken, that 
he resolved tovisit England. On the arrival, therefore, 
of the Dutch in Java, he took his passage in a vesse 
bound for Britain. But he was not permitted to leave 
the island without experiencing such marks of gratitude 
as the man deserved who had introduced peace and 
prosperity into a land of misgovernment and oppres 
sion, A magnificent service of plate was presented te 
him by the native and European residents at Batavia 
(the seat of the government), and “ on the morning of 
his embarkation, the roads were filled with boats, 
crowded with people of various nations, all anxious to 
pay the last tribute of respect within their power to 
one for whom they entertained the most lively affee- 
tion, On reaching the vessel, he found the decks covered 


with offerings of every description—tfruits, flowers, 
poultry, whatever they thought would promote his 


gard. 
‘ 
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in all probability, never will be entirely rooted out. 
Mr Raffles landed safely in England, where his 
temporary stay was marked by three great events in his 
life, The most important of these to himself was his 
a lady of the most 
wniable character, who lived to t his death, and 
to record his deeds, ‘The second event was the publica- 
tion of his History of Java, a work which enlightened 
Britain on a subject of great interest, and on whieh 
she had been hitherto in a state of almost entire igno- 
rance. Thirdly, he received the honour of knight- 
hood from the hands of the Prince Regent. This ma 
serve to testify in some measure the esteem in whic 
his services were held by the nation. A poor India 
clerk when he left Britain, he returned to be caressed 
wisest, and proudest of 
an 
Before proceeding to Bencoolen, in Sumatra, of 
which the Court of Directors had named him “ Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,” thus confirming Lord Minto’s pro- 
visional appointment, Sir Thomas, from motives of 
pure benevolence, paid a visit to Holland, for the pur- 
of making representations to the Dutch king and 
respecting the welfare and administra- 
tion of his beloved Java. He received promises which 
were never fulfilled. After his return to England, he 
embarked with his family for Sumatra, in October 
1817. On arriving at Bencoolen, he found it, to use 
his own words, “ the most wretched place I ever be- 
held. I cannot convey to you an adequate idea of the 
state of ruin and dilapidation which surrounds me. 
What with natural impediments, bad government, 
and the awful visitations of Providence which we 
have recently experieneed in repeated earthquakes, 
we have scarcely a dwelling in which to lay our heads, 
or wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of nature! The 
roads are impassable: the highways in the town are 
overrun with rank grass; the government-house a 
den of ravenous dogs and polecats.” In addition to 
this, he found the people idle, dissolute, and depraved. 
Once more did this excellent man begin and continue 
unweariedly the great labour of reforming a fallen 
His first public act was the emancipation of 
the slaves. As it is impossible, however, to enter 
into a detail of all the measures of amelioration insti- 
tuted by Sir Thomas, we shall describe what, after an 
interval of five years, was the appearance of the coun- 
try, which at the period of his arrival was a howling 
desert, and the inhabitants of which were so ignorant 
that they were in the habit of praying on their knees 
to tigers, and of making offerings to them of rice and 
fruits, that they might do no injury. One of Sir 
Thomas's first steps, in order to overcome the people's 
aversion to leave the precincts of Fort Marlborough 
(the name of the residency), had been to penetrate 
into the desert, as it may be called, for twelve miles, 
and there to build a house. At the end of five years, 
the whole intermediate space was chequered with 
villas, and covered with plantations. A hundred 
thousand nutmeg-trees had been planted by Sir Tho- 
mas, of which one-fourth were in bearing, and de- 
lighted the senses with all their peculiar charms of 
flower and odour. The cultivation of pepper having 
been deelared free by the governor, every man had 
his plot, however poor he might be. The native chiefs 
had formerly been excluded from European society ; 
now the governor’s house was rarely without some of 
them, and they looked up to him as a father and 
friend. War to the knife had been declared against 
the tigers, and the country might almost have been 
rambled over now by a child. A press worked con- 
stantly under the management of persons who could 
print both the Roman and native characters, and a 


papers of schools had been established for educating 
wh 


ole population. A native college also was in- 
stituted for the higher branches. In short, the changes 
effected almost surpass belief, and their effects upon 
the well-being, not only of the generation which wit- 
nessed them, but of their descendants, are incalculable. 
Full employment as the evolution of these improve- 
ments may seem calculated to have given him, Sir 
Thomas was at the same time ardently en- 
gaged in the pursuit of other objects, not less worthy 
of admiration, He was indefatigable, particularly, in 
the cause of natural history, and was employed in 
preparing a splendid collection of specimens, both of 
the animal and vegetable creation. On this subject he 
thus writes :—‘‘ The lower part of our house at this mo- 
ment is more like the menagerie at Exeter’Change than 
the residence of a gentleman. Fish, flesh, and fowl, 
alike contribute to the collection ; and, above stairs, 
the rooms are variously ornamented with branches 
and flowers, rendering so many arbours. There 
are no less than five draftsmen constantly employed, 
and with all our diligence we can hardly keep pace 
with the new acquisitions which are daily made.” In 
another letter he speaks of the colony :—“ Population 
and industry are increasing ; the inland merchants 
begin to bring down the and cassia from the in- 
igr, and a stranger would hardly know the place 

mn, We have a delightful garden here, and so 
many living pets, tame and wild, monkeys, dogs, birds, 


our own walls,” We would willingly indulge in ex- 
tracts from the ence of Sie Thoms at chia 
period, so beautiful is the pi of domestic felicity 
which his letters depict. He had four chi two 
boys and two girls, who were remarkable for beauty 
and amiability. One passage from Lady Raffles’s Me- 
moir, however, is all we have space for :—“ The con- 
sciousness of being beloved is a delightful, happy 
feeling, and Sir Stamford acknowledged with thank- 
fulness at this time that every wish of his heart was 
— Uninterrupted health had prevailed in his 
ily, his children were his pride and delight, and 
they already imbibed from him those tastes it was 
his pleasure to cultivate. This will not be wondered 
at, even at their early age, when it is added that two 
young tigers and a bear were for some time in the 
children’s apartments, under the charge of their at- 
tendant, without being confined in cages ; and it was 
rather a curious scene to see the children, the bear, 
the tigers, a blue mountain-bird, and a favourite cat, 
all playing together, the parrot’s beak being the only 
object of awe to the party.” After perusing the his- 
tory of Sir Thomas to its end, the reader will under- 
stand why such a sentence as the following from the 
pen of Lady Raffles gives us a peculiar and melan- 
choly pleasure :—‘‘ Amid these numerous sources of 
enjoyment, however, Sir Thomas never forgot that 
the scene was too bright to continue unclouded, and 
often gently warned the editor (Lady R.) not to ex- 
~ to retain all the blessings God in his bounty had 
eaped upon them at this time, but to feel that such 
happiness, once enjoyed, ought to shed a bright ray 
over the future, however dark and trying it might 
become.” 
Sir Thomas did not confine his benefits to the pre- 
cincts of Fort Marlborough. He made excursions, 
accompanied at times by his lady, over great part of 
the island of Sumatra, and introduced every where 
the blessings of a paternal rule. His opinion of the 
Malay character, founded upon such experience as no 
man ever before enjoyed, is decidedly more favourable 
than that expressed rding the race by other writers, 
Many of the districts of Sumatra were found by him 
in a state of Arcadian simplicity. One nation only, 
termed the Battas, which he represents as in other 
respects rather a superior race, were discovered by 
him to be distinctly guilty of cannibalism, as another 
writer had stated. The Battas eat the bodies of cri- 
minals condemned to death for certain crimes. Gover- 
nor Raffles’s exertions were not even confined to 
Sumatra, large as that er | is. Hearing that an 
active slave-trade oppressed the neighbouring island 
of Nias, he took effective measures to put a stop to it, 
for which the British Court of Directors considered him 
deserving of ‘‘ decided reprehension !”” 

The grasping spirit of the Dutch, after regaining 
their colonies, was soon observed by Sir Thomas 
Raffles, and the prosperity of British commerce in the 
Asiatic isles appeared to him to be every day becoming 
more precarious. Lord Hastings took the same view 
of the matter, and, to counteract these bad effects, 
Governor Raffles was authorised to found a new 
colony. The spot he selected for this purpose was 
Singapore, at the mouth of the Straits of Malacca. 
How well the site was chosen, and how able were the 
arrangements entered into, may be conceived from the 
fact, that during the two years and a half that followed 
its foundation, the tonnage in the harbour amounted 
to 161,000 tons, and the estimated imports and exports 
to L.2,000,000 sterling. Sir Thomas framed for the 
colony a code of laws, and in person established the 
settlement on the firm basis of freedom and equal 
rights. Having accomplished this, he returned to his 
home at Bencoolen, 

Some idea of all that this distinguished man did for 
the Asiatic island-settlements of Britain, may now be 
formed by the reader. The last work alone remains 
as a noble monument to him, Bencoolen as well as 
Java being now consigned to the Dutch. 

Sir Thomas returned to his family worn out with 
labour and broken in health, His lady was ina similar 
condition, and both of them began to turn an anxious 
eye to Britain. Alas! heavy misfortunes were at 
hand for this amiable pair. One boy, the eldest, his 
father’s hope, fell first a victim to the clime, and 
while the parents struggled to bear up under the loss, 
another and another perished. One child only was 
now left to them, and, bent to the very earth by sick- 
ness and affliction, Sir Thomas resolved at once to 
embark for England. On the 4th February 1824, he 
took his passage in the Fame, and declared that the 
mor.ent of his leaving the shores of Sumatra was one 
of his happiest days. The calamities which befell this 
amiable man, however, were not at anend, On the 
night following the embarkation, the ship took fire, 
and with great difficulty the p gers reached in 
boats the shore which they had left, Every thing on 
board was lost, though not one human being perished. 
The loss of property to Sir Thomas was incalculable 
and irremediable. All his notes and observations, his 
memoirs and collections, his histories of Sumatra, of 

Borneo, and of his own administrations, his maps and 
drawings—filling altogether 122 cases—were irrecover- 
ably lost. The loss was not Sir Thomas’s—it was the 
world’s! 

This excellent being rose superior to misfortune ; 
neither murmur nor lamentation escaped his lips. On 
the morning after his escape, he commenced with un- 
wearied assiduity to re-prepare specimens of natural 


&c. that we have a perfect animal kingdom within 


drawings, so that, when he again embarked with his 
family on the 8th of April, he had got together a col- 
lection of such extent that it now forms the most valu- 
able portion of the Zoological Museum, an institution 
of which he may be termed the founder. Sir Thomas 
landed at Plymouth in August, and retired soon after 
to a small estate, which he purchased at Hendon, hop- 
ing to pass a few years in tranquillity in his native land. 
His frame, however, had been shattered beyond the 
point of restoration, and, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, Sir Thomas died in the bosom of his beloved 
though now limited family. 
This great and good man’s needs little com- 
ment. His whole life was spent in doing good, in 
benefiting his country, and in blessing his fellow-creae 
tures. And never, perhaps, in the annals of the world, 
was newly-won empire entrusted to hands which re- 
tained it at less expense of human suffering—never 
was power delegated to one who acquired less envy or 
hatred in its management. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
WE have on more than one occasion been besought 
by the mothers of families to give some lucid view of 
what we considered to be the most proper means to be 
followed in the moral training of infants. So much 
has been already written on this subject, and so well 
written, that little is left to be said of an original nae 
ture. Perhaps the only matter which remains for us 
to advert to, is the fundamental error committed by 
the majority of mothers in the middle and upper 
classes, of leaving the training of their children to ser- 
vants drafted from the most ignorant portion of the 
community. This, therefore, will form the topic of a 
subsequent paper; in the meanwhile, we beg to bring 
under the notice of parents the following intelligent 
observations on the moral instruction of infants, from 
the deservedly popular work of Dr Dick on “ Mental 
Illumination.” 

“No duties are generally more trifled with than 
those which relate to the moral tuition of infants ; 
and even sensible and pious parents too frequently 
err on this point, and lay the foundation of many 
bitter regrets and perplexities in after life, both to 
themselves and to their offspring. On the mode in 
which a child is trained, during the two or three first 
years of its existence, will in a great measure depend 
the comfort of its parents, and its own happiness dur- 
ing the succeeding periods of its existence. 

The first and most important rule on this subj 
and which may be considered as the foundation of al 
the rest, is, that an absolute and entire authority over 
the child, should, as early as possible, be established. 
By authority I mean, a certain air and ascendant, or 
such a mode of conducting ourselves towards children, 
as shall infallibly secure obedience. This authority 
is to be obtained neither by age nor stature—by the 
tone of the voice, nor by threatening language ; but 
by an even, firm, moderate disposition of mind—which 
is always master of itself—which is guided only by 
reason—and never acts under the impulse of mere 
fancy or angry passions, If we wish such authority to 
be absolute and complete—and nothing short of this 
ought to be our aim—we must endeavour to acquire 
this ascendancy over the young at a very early period 
of their lives, Children at a very early age are ca- 
pable of reasoning, of comparing different objects with 
each other, and of drawing conclusions from them. I 
have seen a child of eight months turn round and 
point at a portrait, when the name of the individual 
whom it represented was announced; and another, 
not much older, point first to the original and then to 
the painting, indicating its perception of the resem- 
blance of the one to the other. And as the rational 
and perceptive powers soon begin to operate, so we 
find that stubbornness, obstinacy, anger, and a spirit 
of independence, display themselves at a very early 
period, even when the child is sucking its mother’s 
breast. ‘ What mean those cries (says Augustine), 
those tears, the threatening gesture of the eyes, spark- 
ling with rage, in an infant, when resolved to gain his 
point with all his force, or inflamed with jealousy 
against another? Though its infantine members are 
weak and imbecile, its passions are sometimes strong 
and furious. I have seen a child burning with jea- 
lousy. He could not yet utter a word, but, with a 
pale countenance, could cast a furious look at another 
child who was sucking with him at the same breast.’ 

These circumstances clearly point out the period 
for subduing the bad inclinations of children, and 
training them to submission and obedience. From the 
age of ten or twelve months, and earlier if possible, 
every parent ought to commence the establishment of 
authority over his children ; for the longer it is de- 
layed after this period, the more difficult it will be to 
bring them under complete control. This authority 
is to be acquired, not by passionately chiding and 
beating children at an early age, but by ———s 
them to perceive that our will must always prevai 
over theirs, and in no instance allowing them to gain 
an ascendancy, or to counteract a command when it 
has once been given. Dr Witherspoon recommends 
the following plan to accustom children to obedience : 
—‘ As soon as they begin to show their inclination by 
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desire or aversion, let single instances be chosen, now 
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and then (not too frequently), to contradict them. 
For example, if a child shows a desire to have any 
ing in his hand that he sees, or has any thing in 
his d with which he is delighted, let the pa- 
rent take it from him; and when he does so, let no 
consideration whatever make him restore it at that 
time. ‘Then, at a considerable interval, perhaps a 
whole day is little enough, let the same thing be re- 
. Inthe meantime, it must be carefully ob- 
served, that no attempt should be made to contradict 
the child in the intervals. Not the least appearance 
of opposition, if possible, should be found between the 
will of the parent and that of the child, except in those 
chosen cases when the parent must always prevail. 
Neither mother nor nurse should ever presume to con- 
dole with the child, or show any signs of displeasure 
at his being crossed, but, on the contrary, give every 
mark of approbation. This experiment, frequently 
repeated, will in a little time so perfectly habituate the 
child to yield to the parent whenever he interferes, 
that he will make no opposition. I can assure you 
from experience, having literally practised this method 
myself, that I never had a child of twelve months old 
but would suffer me to take any thing from him or 
her, without the least mark of anger or dissatisfaction, 
while they would not suffer any other to do so with- 
out the bitterest complaints.’ 
properly conducted, would gradually produce in chil- 
dren habits of obedience ; but they require to be ma- 
naged with judgment and prudence, and gradually 
extended from one thing to another, till absolute 
submission is produced ; care, however, being taken 
that the child be not unnecessarily contradicted or ir- 
ritated. 

In order to establish complete authority, and secure 
obedience, the following rule must be invariably acted 
upon: that no command, either by word, look, or ges- 
ture, should be given, which is not intended to be en- 
forced and obeyed. It is the rock on which most 
parents split, in infantile education, that, while they 
are almost incessantly giving commands to their chil- 
dren, they are not careful tosee that they are punctually 
obeyed ; and seem to consider the occasional violation 


of their injunctions as a very trivial fault, or as a 


matter of course. There is no practice more common 


than this, and none more ruinous to the authority of 


mts, and to the best interests of their offspring. 
hen a child is accustomed, by frequent repetitions, 


to counteract the will of his parent, a habit of insubor- 
dination is gradually induced, which sometimes grows 


to such a height, that neither entreaties, nor threats, 


nor corporal punishment, are sufficient to counteract 
its tendencies ; and a sure foundation is laid for many 
The rule, therefore, 
should be absolute—that every parental command 
ought to be enforced. And in order to this, it is re- 
quisite that every command be reasonable—that a com- 
pliance with it produce no unnecessary pain or trouble 
to the child—that it be expressed in the words of kind- 
ness and affection—and that it ought never to be deli- 
vered in a spirit of passion or resentment. Reproof or 
correction given in a rage, and with words of fury, is 
always considered as the effect of weakness and of the 
want of self-command, and uniformly frustrates the 


future perplexities and sorrows. 


purpose it was intended to subserve. 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way of acquir- 
ing complete authority, is the want of fortitude and 


perseverance, especially on the part of the mother. 


She is sometimes oppressed with anxieties and diffi- 
culties, busied with domestic affairs, or perhaps has a 
young infant atthe breast that requires her chief atten- 


tion, or strangers may have paid a visit to the family. 


Her older child becomes restless and fretful, and runs 


through the dwelling, disturbing every one with his 
cries, She tries to coax him with flattering promises, 


but it is of no avail. He is perhaps crying for some- 
thing which she does not think proper to give. She 


at length scolds and threatens, and attempts to strike, 
which generally makes the child redouble his cries. 
Wearied out, at length, with his cries and tears, and 
anxious to attend to some necessary affairs, she allows 
herself to be vanquished, and submits to his desires. 
Sugar, jellies, or plumcakes, are supplied to pamper 
his depraved appetite, and put an end to his crying; 
and, being exhausted with screaming, in a short time 
he drops asleep. The same process is repeated, when 
similar circumstances occur, Now, it is admitted that 
there is a difficulty in such cases ; but it is a difficulty 
which must be overcome, if we would not become 
slaves to our children, and render them disobedient 
and unhappy through life. Were a mother, fora few 
days, or weeks at most, to make a strong effort, and 
to sacrifice for a little her own ease, and even some 
urgent business, and never flinch from the object till 
complete submission be accomplished, she would soon 

in the requisite ascendancy; and having acquired 
it, it would save her from a multitude of troubles and 
perplexities, which must otherwise be felt during suc- 
ceeding years ; prevent the necessity of scolding, threat- 
ening, and whipping ; and lay a sure foundation for 
domestic harmony and filial affection, But the longer 
she delays, the more difficult it will be to acquire the 
requisite ascendancy ; and the mother who trifles with 
this important duty, from day to day, lays the foun- 
dation of many bitter regrets and self-reproaches, ren- 
ders her children curses instead of blessings, and will, 
sooner or later, feel the effects of her misconduct, and 
behold her sin in her punishment. 

Another important maxim in infantile instruction 

that nothing be told or represented to children but 


Such experiments, if 


what is strictly accordant with truth, This maxim 
is violated in thousands of instances by mothers and 
nurses, to the manifest injury of the moral principles 
and the intellectual powers of the young. The system 
of nature is frequently misrepresented, and even ‘cari- 
catured, when its objects are pointed out to children ; 
qualities are ascribed to them which they do not pos- 
sess; their real properties are concealed; and even 
imaginary invisible beings, which have no existence 
in the universe, are attempted to be exhibited to their 
imagination. The moon is sometimes represented as 
within reach of the child’s grasp, when he is anxiously 
desired to take hold of it ; a table or a chair is repre- 
sented as an animated being, when he is desired to 
strike it in revenge, knocked his head 
against it; a dog or a cat is represented as devoid of 
feeling, when he is encouraged to beat or whip these 
animals for his amusement ; certain animated beings 
are represented as a nuisance in creation, when a boy 
is permitted to tear asunder the legs and wings of flies, 
or directed to crush to death every worm or beetle 
that comes in his way ; and the shades of night are 
exhibited as peopled with spectres, when a child is 
threatened with a visit of a frightful hobgoblin froma 
dark apartment. In these and similar instances, not 
only is the understanding bewildered and perverted, 
but the moral powers are corrupted; falsehood, deceit, 
a revengeful disposition, cruelty towards the lower 
animals, superstitious opinions and vain are 
indirectly fostered in the youthful mind. 

It has a still more pernicious effect on the moral 
principles of the young, when false assertions and re- 
presentations are made to them in reference to facts 
and circumstances of a moral nature. How common 
is it, for example, for a mother to cajole a child into 
obedience by promising him an article or a gratuity 
which she no intention of bestowing, or which, 
perhaps, it is out of her power to bestow! She is 
about to take a walk, or to pay a visit, and little Tom 
wishes to go along with her. This proposal his mo- 
ther thinks proper to refuse. Tom begins a-crying, 
and attempts to assail his mother by his tears. She 
tries to cajole him by telling him she will bring home 
to him apples and oranges, a little coach and four, a 
fiddle, a drum, or a fine new jacket. Little Tom, 
perhaps, is somewhat appeased by such flattering pro- 
mises, His mother leaves home, pays her visit and 
returns, but forgets her promises, as she never intended 
to fulfilthem. The same thing is frequently repeated, 
till at length the child learns that no dependence is to 
be placed on the word of his parent. There can 
scarcely be a more direct way than this of training 
children to prevarication and falsehood, and excit- 
ing them to view with contempt their parents and 
guardians, Such deceptions are very commonly at- 
tempted when children are urged to take nauseous 
medicines for the recovery of their health, The loath- 
some drug is represented as pleasant, or in nowise un- 
palatable, till the child tastes it, and, finding it offensive 
to his palate, spits it out, and absolutely refuses to take 
any more of the draught; while at the same time he 
clearly perceives that he has been deceived. 

Hence the following practical rules may be deduced : 
—Never attempt in any instance to deceive the young. 
How can a parent, with any consistency or hope of 
success, inculcate upon a child that ‘it is wicked to 
tell a falsehood,’ when the child perceives his parent 
setting before him, in his own conduct, an example of 
this vice? Such conduct necessarily leads a child to 
distrust his parents, to despise them in his heart, and 
to practise himself the same arts of deception. Never 
make a promise to a child which is not intended to be 
punctually performed ; and never threaten a punish- 
ment which is not intended to be inflicted. Children 
have better memories in regard to these things than 
what we are apt to suspect, and they draw their con- 
clusions, and act accordingly. A proper consideration 
of these things will point out the propriety of being very 
cautious and circumspect as to what we promise and 
what we threaten in respect to the young, if we sin- 
cerely wish them to respect truth, and be submissive 
to their superiors and instructors. 

Another rule to be attended to in infant education, 
is, that we should beware of indulging the habit of 
incessantly finding fault with children. The same 
principles and feelings which operate on adult minds 
are generally found to affect, in a similar manner, the 
minds of the ba 2 When a man is continually 
found fault with, in every operation he performs, when 
his most minute deviations from accuracy are censured 
and exaggerated, and his prominent excellencies over- 
looked, and refused their due meed of praise, he be- 
comes disheartened in his pursuits, and feels little 
stimulus to improvement; whereas, the bestowment 
of deserved approbation animates the mind, and ex- 
cites to more assiduous exertions, In like manner, 
children are discouraged in their aims to please their 
parents and guardians, when fault is found with almost 
every thing they do; but there is nothing that tends 
more to cheer and animate the mind of a child, and 
to produce a desire of pleasing his parents, than the 
hope of receiving the due reward of his attentions, and 
the smile and approbation of those whom he is taught 
to love and obey. Many little irregularities in the 
conduct of children, if they be not directly vicious, or 
acts of disobedience, must be overlooked ; or if they 
are reproved, it should be as seldom as possible, and 
with gentleness and affection, We should always be 
more ready to express approbation, and to reward 
good conduct, than to chide and frown at every trivial 


fault that may be committed through thoughtlessness 
and inattention. And it is surely more delightful to 
the heart of an affectionate parent to have his children 
excited to good conduct from the desire of pleasing and 
the hope of reward, than merely from a fear of offend- 
ing. But when children are almost i tly scolded, 
when, after endeavouring to do the best they can, they 
are told that they never do any thing right, that they 
are stupid asses, that they will never be made to learn, 
that they are continually giving us trouble and vexa- 
tion, that they are like no other children, and that we 
will give over attempting to teach them; such dis- 
heartening remonstrances, when daily repeated, tend 
to chill the susceptible hearts of the young, to sour 
their dispositions, and to render them indifferent to 
making improvement either in knowledge or virtue, 
On the other hand, nothing tends more to promote 
filial affection, cheerful obedience, a spirit of improve- 
ment, and to cherish the best feelings of the human 
heart, than the prospect of well-merited approbation, 
and the hope of reward.” 


A WHALE BATTU. 
Tue firths and bays of the north of Scotland are often 
visited by whales, generally of the smaller species, 
which, getting into shallow water, become a prey to 
the people of the district. Such incidents are very 
common in the Shetland Islands, where the number 
of the cetaceous visitors is sometimes su great, that 
the sport of killing them might be likened to shooti 
in a preserve. In a very pleasant work on Shetland, 
published in 1821, by Dr Hibbert, there occurs a lively 
description of the arrival of a drove of whales in one 
of the voes, or small bays, of that group of islands, 
and the subsequent proceedings of the country people 
in destroying them, “I had landed,” says the learned 
author, “at Mr Leisk’s of Burra Voe in Yell, when 
a fishing-boat arrived with the intelligence that a drove 
of Ca’ing Whales* had entered Yell Sound. Females 
and boys, on hearing the news, issued from the cot- 
tages in every direction, making the hills reverberate 
with joyful acclamations of theevent. The fishermen 
armed themselves with a rude sort of harpoon, formed 
from long iron-pointed spits; they hurried to the 
strand, launched their boats, and at the same time 
stored the bottom of them with loose stones. Thus 
was a large fleet of yawls soon collected from various 
points of the coast, which proceeded towards the en- 
trance of the Sound. Some slight irregular ripples 
among the waves showed the place where a shoal of 
whales were advancing. They might be seen sporting 
on the surface of the ocean for at least a quarter of an 
hour, disappearing, and rising again to blow. The 
main object was to drive them upon the sandy shore 
of Hamna Voe, and it was soon evident, that, with 
their enemy in their rear, they were taking this direc- 
tion. Most of the boats were ranged in a semicircular 
form, being at the distance of about fifty yards from 
the animals. A few skiffs, however, acted as a force 
of reserve, keeping at some little distance from the 
main body, so that they might be in readiness to in- 
tercept the whales, should they change their course. 
The sable herd appeared to follow certain leaders, 
who, it was soon feared, were inclined to take any 
other route than that which led to the shallows on 
which they might ground. Immediately the detached 
crews rowed with all their might in order to drive 
back the fugitives, and, by means of loud cries, and 
large stones thrown into the water, at last succeeded 
in causing them to resume their previous course. In 
this temporary diversion from the shore, the van of the 
boats was thrown into confusion ; and it was a high} 
interesting scene to witness the dexterity with which 
the Shetlanders handled their oars, and took upanew 
semicircular position in the rear of the whales, Again 
the cetacea hesitated to proceed into the inlet, and 
again a reserve of boats intercepted them in their 
attempt to escape, while a fresh line of attack was 
assumed by the main body of the pursuers. It was 
thus that the whales were at length compelled to enter 
the harbour of Hamna Voe. Then did the air resound 
with the shouts that were set up by the boatmen, while 
stones were flung at the territied animals, in order ta 
force them upon the sandy shore of a small creek ; but 
before this object could be effected, the whales turned 
several times, and were as often driven back. None 
of them, however, were yet struck with the harpoon ; 
for if they were to feel themselves wounded in deep 
water, they would at all hazards betake themselves to 
the open sea, The leaders of the drove soon began to 
ground, emitting at the same time a faint murmuri 
cry, as if for relief ; the sand at the bottom of the bay 
was disturbed, and the water was losing its transpa- 
rency. The shoal of whales which followed increased 
as they struck the shore, the muddiness of the bay; 
—they madly rolled about, irresolute from the want 
of leaders, uncertain of their course, and so 
intimidated by the shouts of the boatmen, and the 
stones that were thrown into the water, as to be easily 
prevented from regaining the ocean, Crowds of ns- 
tives of each sex, and of all ages, were anxiously col- 
lected on the banks of the voe, hailing with loud 
acclamations the approach of these visitants from the 
northern seas; and then began the work of death, 
Two men, armed with sharp iron-spits, rushed breast 
high into the water, aut editing @ of zhe 
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nearest whale, boreshim unresistingly along to the 
shallowest part of the shore. One of the deadly foes 
of this meekest of the inhabitants of the sea, deliberately 
lifted up a fin, and beneath it plunged into the body 
of the animal the harpoon that he grasped, so as to 
reach the large vessels of the heart. A long state of 
insensibility followed, succeeded by the most dreadful 
convulsions ; the victim lashed the water with his tail, 
-and deluged. the land for a considerable distance : 
another death-like pause ensued ; throes still fainter 
. and fainter were repeated with shorter intermissions, 
until at length he lay motionless on the strand. The 
butchers afterwards set off in a different direction, 
being joined by other persons assuming the same 
functions. Female whales, appearing, by their hasty 
and uncertain course, to have been separated from 


sponded 
at by M. Hufeland are as follow :— 


human race. 2d. The equality occurs every day in a population 
of ten millions. 3d. Every week in 100,000. 4th. Every month in 
50,000. Sth. Every year in 10,000. 6th. And in small societies of 
several families, every ten or fifteen years. 7th. That it doesnot 
occur in individual families. 


by actual 
went so far as, by the aid of the minister of state, Schackmann, 
to ascertain the comparative number of boys and girls born in 
one day over the whole Prussian dominions, and the result corre- 
with his anticipations. The general conclusions arrived 


1st. There is an equal number of males and females born in the 


their progeny, and sucklings no less anxiously in quest 
of those from whose breasts they had received their 
nutriment, were, by, the relentless steel of the har- 
pooner, severally arrested in their pursuit. Numerous 
whales which had received their death-wound soon 
lined the bay, while others at a greater distance were 
about among the muddy and crimsoned waves, 
doubtful whither to flee, and appearing like oxen to 
wait the return of their slaughterer, Wanton bo 
and females, in their anxiety to take a share of he 
massacre, might be observed to rankle with new tor- 
tures the gaping wound that had been made, while, 
in their blood-thirsty exultation, they appeared to 
Surpass those whose more immediate duty it was to 
expedite the direful business, At length the sun set 
upon a bay that seemed one sheet of blood: not a 
whale was allowed to escape; and the strand was 
strewed over with carcasses of all sizes, measuring 
from six to twenty feet, and amounting to not fewer 
than eighty in number. Several of the natives then 
went to their homes in order to obtain a short repose; 
but as the twilight in this northern latitude was so 
bright as to give little or no token of the suni’s depar- 
ture, many were unremittingly intent upon securing 
the profit of their labour, by separating the blubber, 
whick was of the thickness of three or four inches, 
It was supposed that the best of these whales would 
yield about a barrel of oil; and it was loosely computed 
that they were on an average worth from L.2 to L.3 
sterling each, the value of the largest as much as L.6. 
The division of the profits that accrue from these 
whales, was, from very ancient times, regulated by 
strict laws, which, on the introduction of feudality, 
varied from those of Denmark. ‘As soon,’ says Mr 
Gifford, ‘as the whales are got ashore, the bailie of 
the parish is advertised, who comes to the place, and 
takes care that none of them are embezzled ; and he 
acquaints the admiral thereof, who forthwith goes 
there, and holds a court, where the fiscal presents 
a petition, narrating the number of whales, how and 
where driven ashore ; and that the judge thereof may 
give judgment thereupon, according to law and the 
country practice. Whereupon the admiral ordains 
the whales driven on shore to be divided into three 
equal parts; one of the parts to belong to the admiral, 
one part to the salvers, and one-third to the proprietor 
of the ground on which the whales are driven ashore; 
and he appoints two honest men, who are judicially 
sworn, to divide them equally. The minister or vicar 
claims the tithe of the whole, and commonly gets it ; 
the bailie also claims the heads for his attendance ; 
and if the admiral finds he has done his duty, the 
heads are decerned to him, otherwise not.’ In conse- 
quence, howevery of frequent disputes that took place 
on this tripartite division of the whales, the Earl of 
Morton, who was invested with the droits of admi- 
ralty, appears to have compounded with the landed 
proprietors of Shetland, by agreeing to accept a definite 
sum for his share of the captures; but his successors 
have, I believe, relinquished the claim altogether.” 


SWEET DAY SO COOL. 
(By Grorcs Hersert.—Born 1593, died 1633.] 
Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fail to-night, 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; . 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 
And thou must die. 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


TRIFLES TO SMILE AT. 
A SECOND SERIES, - 
Dr Barratt, vice-provost of Trinity College, Dublin, who died 
in 1821, leaving L.60,000, was remarkable for his penurious ha- 
bits. He had long been in the habit of indulging himself with 
tea, but was so sparing of cream, that he never allowed his houso- 
keeper to bring more than a farthing’s worth atatime. He every 
morning put the farthing into her hand, and dispatched her to 
the dairy; but, unfortunately, one morning she stumbled over a 
stone and luxated her arm. He very humanely ordered her to 
an hospital, and in his visit next day, to inquire after her health, 
the following conversation occurred :—‘‘ Do you see, Molly ; how 
do you do this morning?” ‘‘ Ah! plaze your ravarance, very 
poorly, sir.” ** But, do you see, Molly, where is the jug?” ‘‘ Plaze 
your ravarance, it broke in the fall.” ‘‘ Ah! but do you see, Molly, 
what became of the farthing ?” 
The following directions are given in manuscript, as regulating 
the household of Henry VILL :—*‘ His highness’s baker shall not 
put alum in the bread, nor mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the 
same ; and if detected, he shall be put in the stocks. His high- 
ness’s attendants are not to steal any locks or keys, tables, forms, 
cupboards, or other furniture, out of noblemen’s or gentlemen's 
houses where he gocs to visit. Master cooks shall not employ 
such scullions as go about naked, or lie all night before the kit- 
chen fire. Dinners to be at ten, and suppers at four. The officers 
of his privy chamber shall be loving-together ; no grudging or 
grumbling, nor talking of the king’s pastime. The king’s barber 
is enjoined to be cleanly—not to frequent the pany of mis- 
guided women, for fearof danger to the king’s royal person. There 
shall be no romping with maids on the staircase, by which dishes 
and other things are often broken.” 
It is related of an incumbent in the county of York, that he had 
precisely twelve written sermons, for the edification and comfort of 
his parishioners, which were pretty gencrally delivered, in orderly 
rotation, in the course of the year. On being remonstrated with 
by some of the hearers, with all due submission, for having 
preached the same sermon to them, and from the same text, on the 
preceding Sunday, he vindicated himself, with his wonted sim- 
plicity, by declaring that he was sure he had laid them right, but 
supposed his wife must havg shuffled them. 
The editor of an American paper, called the New York Herald, 
of the unmatchable excellence of his wares in the follow- 
ing terms, which we recommend to the attention of British 
puffers of all classes, as an example for their guidance :—** We 
published yesterday the principal items of the foreign news, re- 
ceived by the Sheffield, being eight days later tan our previous 
arrivals. Neither the Sun nor Transcript had a single item on 
the subject. The Sun did not know of its existence. The large 
papers in Wall Street had also the news, but as the editors are 
lazy, indolent, ignorant, blustering blockheads, one and all, they 
did not pick out the cream, and serve it upas we did. The Herald 
alone knows how to dish up the foreign news—or, indeed, domes- 
tic events, in a readable style. Every reader—numbering between 
thirty and forty thousand daily—acknowledges this merit in the 
t of our paper. We do not, as the Wall Street lazy 


PLEASING AND SINGULAR EXPERIMENTS WITH 
GLASS TUBES, 
A most remarkable phenomenon is produced in glass tubes, 
in certain circumstances. When these are laid before a 
fire in an horizontal position, having their extremities properly 
supported, they acquire a rotatory motion round their axis, and 
also a ve motion towards the fire, even when their sup- 
are declining from the fire, so that the tubes will move a 
way upwards to the fire. When the progressive motion of 
the tubes towards the fire is stopped by any obstacle, their rota- 
tion still continues. When the tubes are placed in a nearly up- 
right posture, leaning to the right hand, the motion will be from 
east to west ; but if they lean to the left hand, the motion will 
be from west to east; and the nearer they are placed to the up- 
right posturé, the less will the motion beeither way. If the tube 
is placed horizontally on a glass plane, the fragment, for instance, 
of conch window glass, instead of moving towards the fire, will 
move from it, and about its axis in a contrary direction to what 
ft had done before ; nay, it will recede from the fire, and move a 
little upwards when the plane inclines towards the fire. These 
experiments succeed best with tubes about twenty or twenty-two 
inches long, which have in each end a pretty strong pin fixed in 
cork for their axis. 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF THE SEXES AT BIRTH, 

A few years ago, the celebrated M. Hufeland, of Berlin, in- 
serted in his Journal of Practical Medicine, some t ng ob- 
servations in illustration of the comparative numbers of the sexes 
at birth. The number of males born to that of , observes 
the learned professor, seems to be 21 to 20, over the whole earth ; 
and before they reach the age of puberty, the proportion of the 
sexes is reduced to perfect equality, for more boys than girls die 
before they are fourteen. After extending his interesting com- 
parison over animated nature in general, Professor Hufeland 
enters into an inquiry peculiar to himself, in endeavouring to 
ascertain the principles and commencement of the equality of 
the sezea in swine families, says be, equality evidently does not 
hold in some, the childsen are all boys, in others, all girls. 


editors do, come down to our office about ten or twelve o’clock— 
pull out a Spanish cigar—take up a scissors—puff and cut, cut 
and puff—for a couple of hours—and then adjourn to Delmonico’s 
to eat, drink, gormandise, and blow up our contemporaries. We 
rise In the morning at five o’clock—write our leading editorials, 
squibs, sketches, &a before breakfast. From nine till one we 
read all our papers, and the original communications—the latter 
being more numerous than those of any other office in New York. 
From these we pick out facts, thoughts, hints, and incidents, 
sufficient to make up a column of original spicey articles. We 
also give audience to visitors—gentlemen on business—and some 
of the loveliest ladies in New York, who call to subscribe—God 


of Wall Strect—find out the state of the money market—return, 
finish the next day’s pa) 
ing thought, sentiment, feeling, or philosophy, before four o'clock. 


paper with spirit and success.” 
Archdeacon Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 
tions that, in 1749, on the minist threat 


, not conscious of any crime to deserve 
hand on his breast, quoted with some emotion the line, 
** Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpe.”* 


Pulteney pted the ch 


bless them. At one, we sally out among the gentlemen and loafers 
jper—close every piece of business requir- 


We then dine moderately and temperatcly—thank God for his 
mercies—read our proofs—take in cash and advertisements, which 
are increasing like smoke—and close the day by going to bed al- 
ways at ten o'clock, seldom later. That's the way to conduct a 


men- 
d with articles 
of impeachment for corrupt practices, he declared that he was 

accusation, and laying his 


Hereupon his rival Mr Pulteney observed, that the right honour- 

able gentleman's Latin and logic were equally inaccurate, as Ho- 

race had written “nulla pallescere culpa.” The minister de- 

fended his quotation ; and Pulteney repeating his assertion, he 


Rove recsived = many years, and it shall be 


A poor strolling player was once caught performing the part of 
a poacher—and being taken before the magistrates, assembled at. 
& quarter sessions, for examination, one of them asked him what 
right he had to kill a hare, when he replied in the following 
in defence of his kill- 


that I loved eating more. you rather this hare were living, 
than I had died quite starving—or that this hare were dead, 
that I might live a jolly fellow? As this hare was pretty, I.veep 
for him ; as he was plump, I rejoice at it; as he was nimble, I 
honour him ; but as he was eatable, I slewhim. There are tears 
for his beauty, joy for his condition, honour for his speed, and 
death for his toothsomeness. Who is here so cruel would see me 
astarved man? If any, speak, for him I have offended. Whois 
here so silly that would not take a tit-bit? If any, speak, for 
him I have offended. Who is here so sick that does not love hia 


For thou must die. ; @ belly? If any, speak, for him have I offended.” ‘* You have of- 


fended justice, sirrah,” cried one of the magistrates, out of all pa- 
tience at this long and strange harangue, which began to invade 
the time that his own belly told him had arrived.. ‘‘ Then,” re- 
plied the culprit, guessing at the hungry feelings of thie bench, 
** since justice is dissatisfied, it must needs have something to 
devour: Heaven forbid I should keep any justice from dinner ; 
80, if you please, I'll wish your worships a good day, and a good 
—, eager retire, and somewhat pleased 
with the fellow’s last wish, gave a reprimand in exchange for 
the hare, and let him go. ' 
Laku, king of Siam, being awakened from sleep and saved from 
assassination by the braying of an ass, commanded, in the ardour 
of his gratitude, that all mankind should be called asses, The 
story tells us, that, whenever an ambassador from China came to 
the Siamese court, the Okya Vang, or Master of the Ceremonies, 
proclaimed, ‘‘ Most potent Laku, absolute Lord of the Universe, 
King of the White Elephants, and Keeper of the Sacred Tooth ! 
All bishops are not flatterers. In the first division of Poland, 
in 1775, the bishopric of Ermland fell to Prussia. Bishop Kraisky, 
a man of learning and wit, and a severe sufferer on this oc- 
casion, had frequently the honour of dining with his majesty.’ 
The king one day said pleasantly to the bishop, ‘‘ Be pleased, 
when you go to heaven, to take me under your mantle,” Upon 
which the bishop replied, ‘* Your majesty has been pleased to 
curtail so much of my revenue, and, in consequence, so much 
of the length of my cloak, that I fear I shall not be able to cover 
your majesty’s feet, and shall be detected in the act of smuggling 
contraband goods !” 
Some years ago, a female servant residing in the house of a gen- 
tleman in Liverpool, received the following letter from her hus- 
band :—*‘ Dear and loving wife, I am at this present moment, after 
receiving your letter and reading the contents, which causes a 
lacerating pang to throb in my bosom with rapidity; therefore 
it is with no little concern of mind I take up my pen to write 
these few lines to facilitate your mind, by sending a candid ac- 
count why I freely made use of the title you seemed to be highly 
chagrined against. But even one of the Deity never appeared to 
my distressed mind more august to pronounce; and until your 
presence makes me happy, even the frowns of conjugal affliction 
could not, by any painted form, eradicate the notions of what 
consolation it would be for us both to reside together. Yet the 
Omnipotent guides all for the better. We are every day expect- 
ing to remove to some part of the west of England ; therefore our 
joy will be the greater at our meeting. Just like the shepherd 
after finding the lost sheep, or a sinner returned to his Creator, 
our days and nights will be out of the power of any phenomena to 
interrupt ; and suppose we are to be a few moments asunder, 
we'll reap the consolatory unguents for the remainder, till death 
causes a separation. We never will part Again after one reconnoi- 
tering, with a blissful greeting. There is one thing steps forward 
to speak the thoughts of a sequestered, affectionate, devoted, and 
overfond heart, overflowing with gratitude, that my slender body 
hardly can confine its palpitation from the external view of my 
fellow-soldiers. 1 could wish, with all my might and main, that 
you'd harbour a better opinion of me for the future, till experi- 
ence could convince you of all the contaminated forms you judged 
me with. For that great body of light which adorns the firma- 
ment with its lustre, and gives light to all the world, hus it not 
been eclipsed for a little period, but immediately after its rays 
dazzle the eyes of all who eagerly purvey it? So patience al- 
ways meets its reward. I hope you'll be kind enough to excuse 
my weak abilities, for this dictation does not vie with yours; but 
you'll permit me to say, that my earthen vessel has net been cul- 
tivated with the polish of refinement; and as we have no other 
way left at present to converse but by letter, I'll be impatient 
waiting for a satisfactory answer to this roughspun thread of 
your faithful and inexpressible Lovine Huspanp.” 


ERRATUM. 

We regret that, in the article ‘‘ Dundee,” in No. 242, the num- 
ber of pupils attending the Seminaries in that town, was under- 
stated. In the paragraph in which this error takes place, the 
original intention was to describe the institution as being bene- 
ficial only to about a hundred and fifty families—such being 
probably a fair and correct calculation, though it cannot be 
stated as a certain fact. By inadvertency on the part of the 
writer of the article, the institution was said to be beneficial 
only to about a hundred and fifty child The number of pu- 
pils usually attending is in reality upwards of four hundred. We 
the more regret this error, as it occurs in a paragraph in which 
we felt it to be our duty to censure the almost exclusive devotion 
of public money to the erection of academics for the wealthy—a 
very case throughout Scotland—while the elementary 
education of the poor—a great duty of society—is still far from 
being on a proper footing. But, though we take this view as & 
matter of principle, it is scarcely necessary to mention that we 
have no fault to find with the Seminaries as an educational in- 
reason to believe, 


question 
cerely deplofe 
to the prosperity of the Seminaries directly traceable to our mis 
take. 


offered a wager of a guinea 


Nicholas Hardinge, clerk of the house, a man dist 
classical erudition. 


and referred the decision of the dispute to the minister's friend, 


inguished 
Hardinge decided against Walpole; the 
guinea was immediately thrown to Pulteney, who caught it, and 
holding it up to the house, exclaimed, “It is the only money I 
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Me next provoeds to take several families, as, 20, 3), 40, or W, in 


guilt, t grow pale for no crime.” 


* The line, in its correct form, means—** to be conscious of no 
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328 
one place, in conjunction, or small villages of 150 or 300 inhabi- pe 
tants. But even then the just proportion was hot yet established. 
In some years, only boys, in others, only girls, were born ; nay, 
this disproportion continued for a series of a year or two, but by 
peared. He next considered, that what took place in small po- 
pulations must take place every year in larger societies; and he 
oe ee * Britons, hungrymen, and epicures! hear me for my cause— 
| and be silent that you may hear: believe me for my honour—and@ 
have respect for my honour that you may believe: censure me 
in your wisdom—and awake your senses, that you may be the 
| better judges. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
ee | of this hare, to him I say, that a poacher’s love for hare was not 
| less than his. If, then, that friend demand why a poacher rose 
pe against a hare, this is my answer, not that I loved hare less, but 
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that it is one of the most respectable establishments of the kind end, 
in the country. It may be added, that, while the principle in ata) 
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